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Tue Examination instituted in 1923 for Home 
Teachers by the College of Teachers of the Blind 
made patent the need for a book which would 
serve as a guide to that Examination and as a 
manual for much of the teachers’ daily work. 
The Committee of the College asked their 
Examiners to act in the capacity of an Editorial 
Board, and the following compilation is the result 
of their labours. 

Revised editions were issued in 1927 and 1934, 
and as these are now exhausted, a further reprint 
has now been produced. In normal times, a 
more thoroughgoing revision of the text of the 
1934 edition might have been desirable, but 
because the war will inevitably have its reper- 
cussions on all social services, including those 
to the blind, it does not seem wise to attempt a 
revision which would, in all probability, be out 
of date ina short time. The 1934 edition has, 
therefore, been reprinted with but few changes 
and additions, and it is hoped to issue articles 
from time to time in “ The Teacher of the Blind,” 
which will be available in pamphlet form, and 
should serve to keep the home teacher and the 
examination candidate abreast with changing 
circumstances and new legislation. 


6 Prefatory Note 


The Committee would here put on record their 
obligation to the Editorial Board and to the 
* various contributors. 

The Committee of the College would take this 
opportunity of thanking the Court of the Cloth- 
workers’ Company for a generous grant towards 
the cost of this reprint. 

Candidates are advised to work through the 
papers of former Examinations. These can be 
obtained for each year’s papers from the 
Registrar of the College, School for the Blind, 
Bristol. The Syllabus of the Examination may 
also be obtained from the same address. 

There are a large number of books of reference 
dealing with public social services (not specifically 
dealing with the blind) which the practising home 
teacher may find useful. Information with 
regard to these may be obtained from the National 
Council of Social Service, 26 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


November, 1939. 


The 1947 revised edition includes all previous 
chapters and supplements, relevant as far as 
possible to present day conditions, with the 
exception of the chapter on National Health 
Insurance. 

Further supplements dealing with matters now 
subject to legislation will be prepared. — 


November, 1947. 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 
Bye). MoRTT CHIE, M:A. Ph.D, 


O understand fully the present situation in 
any region of activity it is necessary to know 
something of the various stages of its growth. 
Not only so, but a clear conception of its gradual 
development is a valuable guide to the best 
direction for future advance. 

The first steps towards making Home Teaching 
an organised part of the general care of the blind 
were taken in 1834 by the founding of the Indigent 
Blind Visiting Society, but probably Home Teach- 
ing in the sense of welfare-visiting and Scripture- 
reading is as old as philanthropic effort itself. 
Like the greater part of that effort, it was 
sporadic, unsystematized and entirely dependent 
on the personal factor. 

The founders of the early institutions thought 
of their pupils as returning home after a few 
_ years’ training. They were expected to work at 
the trade for which they had been trained, but 
there was no system of after-care. For many 
years it failed to be realised that these ex-pupils 
would require continuous and life-long assistance. 
The writings of James Gall, for instance, show 
that ardent advocate of schools for the blind as 
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convinced that the blind would always remain a 
scattered community, and pleading for his books 
that they would bring the light of the Gospel into 
remote districts through the interaction of the 
blind pupil and his seeing teacher. 

During the first half of the roth century the 
multiplication and development of institutions 
continued to monopolise public attention as far 
as the blind were concerned, and the scattered 
blind were in danger of being forgotten. This 
accounts for the fact that when such people as 
Miss Graham, Dr. Moon, Miss Wainwright and 
Miss Elizabeth Gilbert rallied their forces in aid 
of the people of the Dispersion, their ideas were 
tinged with hostile criticism of the existing order 
of affairs. In their judgment the institutions 
were far from justifying themselves. A small 
proportion only of their pupils were able to carry 
on a successful fight. Adverse economic con- 
ditions were too strong for most. ‘The training 
might be satisfactory, but the continuing super- 
vision, which we now know to be essential, was 
lacking. Some of the Home Teaching Societies 
which were started about this time were therefore 
driven to develop Home Workers’ Schemes as 
well, and it is interesting to note that two of the 
largest workshops for the blind in the country— 
at Cornwallis Street in Liverpool, and at Totten- 
ham Court Road in London—owe their origin to 
this sort of effort. 

To the worker of to-day, the progression from 
elementary school to training course, and from 
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training course to workshop, is so familiar that it 
has the air of inevitability. Human development, 
however, seldom follows the straight line of 
logical advance, and it may be well to recapitulate, 
in order to make clear, the somewhat roundabout 
method by which the workshop came to its place 
in the economy of the blind world. The inade- 
quacy of the schools made obvious the need of an 
agency to follow up the blind in their own homes. 
The experience of these agencies made patent the 
need for commercial as well as spiritual assistance. 
The Home Workers’ Schemes that resulted led to 
* a recognition of the fact that such schemes were 
a second best compared to the grouping of the 
trained and industrious blind in workshops under 
regular and specialised supervision. 

As already mentioned, the Indigent Blind Visit- 
ing Society was started in 1834, and from the 
outset carried on home missionary work and the 
relief of distress. In Scotland missionary work 
was combined with a strong leaning towards the 
industrial side, and it is interesting to note that a 
comparatively large number of blind people were 
established as small traders. Handicrafts were 
also taught, and work was given out in knitting 
and other occupations. Since then a change has 
taken place, and although it is generally accepted 
that in this age of specialisation Home Teaching 
Societies should not attempt industrial work, 
much more might be done in Scotland to-day in 
the way of teaching hobbies and pastime occupa- 
tions. 
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In 1855 Miss Graham founded the London 
Home Teaching Society, which gradually extended 
its activities until it covered the home counties. 
Now with the inauguration of a new era of 
development it has been broken up into its con- 
stituent county units. Until 1895 Moon was the 
type exclusively used in its work, and the Society 
thus showed in its early days a wise disregard of 
the other types then contending for popularity. 
In 1902 the number of blind persons under 
visitation in the country was over 5,000, half of 
whom were able to read embossed type. 

The years between 1900 and 1920 saw a steady 
continuance. of Home Teaching. In 1917, for 
instance, the total number of blind under visita- 
tion is given at about 8,000. 

A paper read by Mr. Frew Bryden at the Edin- 
burgh Conference of 1905 made known to English 
workers that ‘Scotland was completely covered 
by ten societies whose business it was to cater 
for the scattered blind, and England promptly 
set itself to imitate the example of its northern 
neighbour. Thus the seven affiliations of Agencies 
came into existence. These differed from the 

Scottish in being associations of all the agencies 
for the blind in each area, but they are mainly 
important for the impetus given to the discovery 
and supervision of the blind in their own homes. 
Thus they are closely connected with the problem 
of home teaching, and in the development of 
that work they and their constituent units, the 
Counties Associations, have had a great part to 
play. 
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One further item in the evolution of the present- 
day situation may be noted. The Home Teaching 
Societies not only taught embossed reading, but 
their teachers acted as distributors of literature, 
and several of the societies possessed substantial 
libraries. In 1916 the National Lending Library 
became free, and in the following year the London 
Home Teaching Society handed over to it its 
books to the number of 10,000 volumes, The 
gradual extension of the library: must be a just 
cause for pride to the library authorities, and is 
certainly one for gratitude among the blind of 
the whole country. 

In 1917 the Departmental Committee on the 
Blind, which had been appointed as a result of 
the debate in the House of Commons, initiated 
by Mr. Wardle on 11th March, 1914, issued its 
report, and in the same year a Central Depart- 
ment for the Blind in England and Wales was set 
up within the Local Government Board, which 
later become absorbed in the Ministry of Health, 
and a similar Department for the Blind of 
Scotland was established within the Scottish 
Department of Health. 

Since that date, and because of the wise and 
energetic control centrally exercised, development 
in all directions has been exceptionally rapid, and 
nowhere has this been more the case than in 
the registration and supervision of the extra- 
institutional blind. 

The increase in the number of home teachers 
since 1919 is an index of the change that has taken 
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place. In the former year the number for Eng- 
land and Wales alone was just over 100, while 
now, in 1934, the number is more than four times 
that figure. — 

In view of the importance of the work, it must 
be considered a reasonable demand that the men 
and women who are now entering this field in such 
large numbers should submit themselves to some 
test of their capacity and attainment. In 1922, 
therefore, the College of Teachers of the Blind 
was asked to institute and carry out an examina- 
tion for this purpose. It accepted the task, 
prepared a syllabus which received the approval 
of the Ministry and the Scottish Board, and held 
its first examination in May, 1923. 

The examination has been established for the 
main purpose of providing a test, but its value 
does not necessarily stop there. Home teachers 
are practical men and women, and anything that 
smacks of the theoretical. or of the academic 
arouses their suspicions. It is fatally easy to 
become attached to rule-of-thumb methods and 
to bolster up one’s intellectual laziness by resort 
to hoary half-truths. Some of these are very old 
—quite mossy and overgrown. Perhaps the 
oldest of all is the statement that the teacher is 
born, not made, 

It may be that such aphorisms do not do much 
harm. There is an element of contrariety in 
human nature, and so one of their effects is to 
draw attention to the forty, fifty or sixty per cent. 
of truth which they ignore, and, by implication, 
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deny. On the other hand, it would be idle to 
argue that such aphorisms do not have in them 
some element of truth. Every man is born to his 
job or he could not stick it. The doctor is born. 
He must have natural sympathy, a wise tact and 
a selfless devotion to his calling. A plumber, too, 
must be born. No one in the course of one short 
lifetime could acquire forgetfulness to the degree 
required by that high-minded artificer. The 
teacher himself is born, or otherwise he would 
flee in horror from his daily trials to seek a 
sheltered life in journalism or politics. But, and 
it is a large but, the doctor is not employed because 
of his tact, but because of his medical knowledge 
and skill. Surely it is not expected that a doctor 
shoud be able to track down a Klebs Loeffler 
bacillus by intuition. Again, the plumber is not 
employed because of his native power of oblivion, 
but because of his acquired characteristics with 
regard to the wiping of joints in lead pipes and 
other similar matters. The teacher, too, should 
be engaged not merely for his congenital love of 
children, but for his knowledge of the science of 
education and for his skill in the practice of its art. 

Now, the mention of these two words, science 
and art, brings this discussion close to the crux 
of the matter. Home teachers are, as has already 
been said, practical people, and it is a weakness of 
practical people that they are inclined to under- 
rate the importance of the science of their own 
particular subject. That is unfortunate. If they 
rely entirely on the experience of one day for 
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meeting the difficulties of the next, they are like 
a man who is condemned to walk along a pavement 
bestrewn with banana skins and orange peel. His 
advance is precarious, and there is some danger 
that he will find himself in hospital instead of at 
home. 

In home teaching, as in other professions, there 
must be a great store of information, a great body 
of doctrine, a synthesis of generalised experience 
which the wise and capable practitioner will carry 
with him at the back of his mind. To that store- 
house he must make constant reference, and so 
bring the judgment of his profession as a whole 
to bear on his individual problem. 

In a sense, this calling, as an organised pro- 
fession is young. It has to build up its science. 
The examination syllabus is a framework on 
which to build. The Handbook to which this 
chapter is an introduction is a further contribu- 
tion. Year by year by means of lectures, articles 
and conferences, the structure will grow, and all 
members of the profession will take pride in its 
enlargement. Not only so, but the profession 
itself, without any external stimulus, will demand 
from newcomers both that they shall study that 
body of knowledge and doctrine, and that they 
shall be able to apply it to the detail of their daily 
needs. 

So the profession will be assured that its mem- 
bers will be competent to discharge the difficult 
and troublesome tasks that lie before every home 
teacher. They will be fit for their work because’ 
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they will be masters alike of the science and the 
art of their calling. That is a prospect which 
cannot fail to appeal to every man and woman 
who has the welfare of the profession at heart. 

In the early days of home teaching the work 
consisted mainly in reading the Scriptures tothe 
blind, and, later, in teaching Moon and other 
types. Since those days the conception of the 
duties of the home teacher has widened so much 
that the term has become almost a misnomer. It 
is nearer the mark to think of him as a welfare 
visitor with additional knowledge on a specialised 
field of work. 

The syllabus is intended to cover this particular 
domain. The following notes are intended 
specially for the readers who are using the Hand- 
book as a guide to the examination. The syllabus 
is not likely to change much in essentials, but 
it will vary from year to year in detail. For this 
reason every candidate should make sure that he 
has a copy of the latest issue, and that he fulfils 
in every way the directions and instructions given. 

As it is eminently desirable that every blind 
person should be able to read embossed print, 
_unless such ability is precluded by age or infirmity, 
the candidate is required to submit to tests in 
Braille and Moon. The candidate has to write 
from dictation a passage in Braille. The punctua- 
tion is given, and any specially difficult words are 
spelt. Several disconnected words are also usually 
dictated in addition to the passage. The little 
pamphlet called Standard English Braille, pub- 
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lished by the National Institute for the Blind, 
price 2d., gives all the necessary information, but 
the candidate should practice writing from dicta- 
tion so that the test will not take him unawares. 

The candidate has also to read to the examiners 
a sheet of Braille and of Moon type. He should 
not attempt to read at a great speed, but should 
aim at an accurate and intelligent rendering. 

Next comes that extensive territory of special 
and general information which in the syllabus 
is called Professional Knowledge (Practical) 
and Professional Knowledge (Theoretical). These — 
sections of the examination include several tests of 
skill and ability—that is to say, the application 
of the knowledge to every-day problems. 

The candidate must give a lesson to a pupil in 
the presence of the examiners on one of the sub- 
jects which he has selected for his examination. 
He may be asked to give a lesson in writing 
Braille, in rushing a chair, or in any other subject, 
provided he has chosen it for his examination. 
In this test the candidate should remember that the — 
examiners are looking for his skill in imparting 
knowledge or ability, and not for a demonstration 
of his own craftsmanship, which will be asked 
for under another heading. If, for instance, the 
candidate, asked to give a first lesson in pulp 
cane work, spends nearly all the time in himself 
making a basket, he has completely failed to show 
skill in teaching, although he may have proved 
beyond disputing that he is a capable hand at the 
craft. The teacher must be able to put himself 
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in the pupil’s place, must remember the difficulties 
that so easily beset a beginner, and must have 
marshalled clearly in his mind the best suggestions 
and instructions for overcoming these difficulties. 

The home teacher is not infrequently called 
upon to visit men and women who are deaf as 
well as blind, and so a knowledge of the deaf- 
blind manual alphabet and some facility in its 
use are-essential parts of his equipment. The 
candidate is therefore asked to show his ability 
to speak with reasonable fluency on the fingers 
of a blind-deaf person. Attention should be 
given, not only to the simplest and clearest form 
of alphabet, but to the taking up of a position 
which should be comfortable and unrestrained. 

These two tests, the ability to teach and the 
manual alphabet, make up the practical section 
of Professional Knowledge. The following are 
grouped as the theoretical side of the same sub- 
ject. .The candidate has to submit to a viva voce 
examination on case work. A number of typical 
cases will be suggested, and he will be asked to 
explain how he would deal with each in turn. 
He will be expected to show the particular line of 
investigation he would pursue, the appropriate . 
-jmachinery he would call to his aid, and the 
measures he would employ to bring the utmost 
amount of relief, pleasure and assistance to bear 
on each of the various cases. Chapter II should 
be a valuable guide in this connection. 

The remainder of the section in the syllabus of 
Professional Knowledge (Theoretical) forms the 
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material for a two hours’ written paper of ques- 
tions. Candidates can give their answers in 
ordinary script, in typewriting, or in Braille. The 
greater part of this book has been written to assist 
the candidates in preparing for this paper. 

Local directories must be consulted for infor- 
mation as to hospitals, sanatoria, etc., while the 
pamphlet issued by the National Institute for the 
Blind and Gardner’s Trust, and entitled Directory 
of Agencies for the Blind, should be carefully 
studied. 

Lastly, since it is of great importance that 
blind people should, if possible, have some 
pastime to which they can turn for relief from 
tedium, the candidate is asked to show his ability 
in. handicrafts. This should not lead to any 
confusion between what is expected of a craft 
instructor and what is expected of a home teacher. 
The former must be capable of teaching a trade, 
and it will be noticed that those commonly 
followed by the blind—basket, brush and mat 
making, flat machine-knitting and pianoforte- 
tuning—are not included in the list from which 
the candidate is to make his selection. If the 
blind person is to become a worker under a Home 
Workers’ Scheme, or a workshop employee, he 
should receive his training from a craft instructor, 
preferably in an institution recognised by the 
Board of Education for the purpose. It is true 
that in some parts of the country Home Teaching 
and Home Workers’ Schemes are being run con- 
currently by the same personnel, but this is the 
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mark and symptom of a transitional period, and 
both for the purpose of this examination, and for 
the future outlook, the two must be regarded as 
distinct. Home Workers’ Schemes are com- 
mercial enterprises more akin to workshops for 
the blind than to the welfare supervision which 
is the characteristic feature of modern home 
teaching. ) 

The syllabus states clearly what is required of 
the candidate in regard to this branch of work. 
He should possess a satisfactory knowledge of 
the tools and material used, including their prices, 
varieties, and where obtained. He should also be 
able to give, in outline, the course of instruction 
through which he would propose to take his pupil, 
and to demonstrate his practical ability by doing 
a particular bit of work selected by the examiners. 
The candidate is recommended to bring his own 
tools, as he might feel at a disadvantage if set to 
work with tools slightly different from those to 
which he was accustomed. He is usually given 
at least an hour and a half for this practical test, 
and the quantity as well as the quality of the 
work done is taken into account. 

It is hoped that these few notes will assist the 
candidate in his elucidation of the syllabus, but it 
cannot be too often urged upon him that he should 
in no instance allow himself to be content with 
any interpretation of which he has reason to be in 
doubt. In all such cases he should at once com- 
municate with the Hon. Registrar at the offices 
of the College, and ask for a clear and un- 
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ambiguous ruling. The address of the Hon. 
Registrar is Royal School for the Blind, West- 
bury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

This chapter should be read in conjunction 
with the syllabus for the current year, and in order 
that the student may amplify the description of 
the duties of a home teacher, she should also 
read the Handbook on the Welfare of the Blind, 
pages 25-29, Section 15. 


CHAPTER II 


Meera!) ANID LEGISLATION 


By MARY G. THOMAS 


66 HE father and grandfather, and the 

mother and grandmother, of every 
poor, old, blind, lame and impotent person . 
shall, at their own charge, relieve and maintain 
every such poor person.” The words are 
quoted from the Elizabethan Poor Law of 1601, 
and for mote than two hundred and sixty years 
after they were written the blind do not appear 
to have been specifically referred to again in 
our laws. 

The student is therefore only required to con- 
sider legislation over a comparatively short 
period, and his task is not formidable. But 
because nearly all legislation comes. into being to 
meet a gradually realised need, felt at first only 
by the enlightened few and then in time by most 
men of good will, it is useful to look back to the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
and to begin by tracing something of the effect 
of those gradual stirrings of conscience in rela- 
tion to the needs of the blind that preceded 
legislative action. 
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PENSION SOCIETIES 

The first evidences of sympathy seem, as we 
would have expected, to have taken the form of 
giving financial help to the “indigent” blind, 
unable to support themselves by industry; and 
many charities date from the late eighteenth 
century. We read of West’s Gift in 1718, of 
Hetherington’s Charity in 1774, and of Came’s 
Gift in 1796. Joanna Rashdale, Jonathan 
Granger, Jane Shank and many other benevolent 
men and women left sums of money for blind 
widows and “ maidens not less than thirty,” for 
“persons of sober life and conversation,” and for 
those who could produce from ministers or 
churchwardens “certificates of good fame for 
honesty and sobriety.” The idea that the blind 
could be educated and trained to play a part in 
society was slow in gaining acceptance. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

However, in 1791, the first step was taken when 
the Liverpool School for the Indigent Blind was 
founded by Edward Rushton, himself a victim of 
partial blindness contracted as a result of his 
attempt to minister to negroes suffering from 
ophthalmia on an American slaver. Rushton’s 
example was followed before the end of the cen- 
tury by the opening of schools for the blind in 
Edinburgh, Bristol and Southwark, and in the 
early eighteen hundreds institutions were also 
founded in Norwich, Aberdeen and Glasgow. 
The teaching given was mainly industrial; pupils 
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were given “religious instruction and elementary 
education, with such branches of trade as might 
be suited to their capacity and needs,” and it was 
laid down that “hours of recreation should also 
be allowed occasionally, according to the age and 
health of the scholars.” The fact that in these 
early days there was not Braille type for reading 
or writing made anything more than a limited 
general education impossible. The fact that so 
many of these early institutions were termed 
“asylums ” suggests that they were looked upon 
as refuges rather than places of preparation for 
life. Indeed, their founders seem often to have 
been content with giving a permanent shelter 
to the favoured few and returning the many to 
their own homes after a period of limited in- 
dustrial training, offering only slender hope of 
‘subsequent employment. 


EMPLOYMENT 

In 1853, Elizabeth Gilbert, the blind daughter 
of the Bishop of Chichester, a frail women with 
the heart of a lion, determined to grapple with 
the problem of finding work for some of these 
unfortunate people turned out on to the world 
with no plan for their future. She set a little 
group of them to work in their own homes under 
the direction of an energetic and able blind man, 
and although her venture was at first more on the 
lines of a home workers’ scheme than a work- 
shop, her example of finding employment for 
blind was soon followed in-many parts of the 
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country, and between 1854 and 1869 16 work- 
shops were established. Miss Gilbert’s Society 
still exists in London to-day as the Incorporated 
Association for Promoting the General Were 
of the Blind. 
Home TEACHING | 
The early nineteenth century also saw the be- 
ginning of the home teaching societies, first in 
London (where the famous Victorian philan- 
thropist, Lord Shaftesbury, founded the Indigent 
Blind Visiting Society in 1834, “to assist and 
ameliorate the condition of the aged and destitute 
blind poor in London and its vicinity,” and later 
in Carlisle, Bristol, Birmingham and many other 
large towns). At least 35 of these home teaching 
societies were at work in 1870. ‘They were 
at the outset, more concerned_with the spiritual 
than the material needs of the blind, but their 
scope soon widened, and from them sprang the 
voluntary agencies for the blind upon which, with 
the passing of the Blind Persons Act many years 
later, so much responsibility were eventually. to 
be laid. 
THe BLIND AND THE Poor Law 
In the eighteen sixties and seventies the Guar- 


dians of the Poor seem to have been spectally 


conscious of their responsibility for the educa- 
tion and training of the blind. In 1862 the Poor 
Law (Certified Schools) Act enabled the guar- 
dians to send blind children in their care to any 
certified school, and school was defined to include 
“any institution established for the education of 


en 
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2... bund persons.” ~Another Act, in 1867, 
stated that the guardians might provide “ for the 
reception, maintenance and instruction of an 
adult pauper, being blind . . . in-= any 
hospital or institution established for the recep- 
tion of persons suffering under such infirmity,” 
and in 1879 the Poor Law Act empowered 
guardians to subscribe to institutions for the 


blind. 


THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, 1874 

_There was, however, another date in the seven- 
ties which was perhaps of greater moment for 
the future of blind welfare. In 1874 the Council 
of .the Charity Organization Society, ‘ viewing 
it as a matter both of .philanthropy and sound 
political economy,”’ set up a special committee “ to 
consider what more could be done to promote 
the welfare of the blind.” All agencies for the 
blind were called into consultation, and the result- 
ing report was far-sighted and valuable. Ahead 
of its time, it advocated State aid for the blind 
and urged upon the Government the need for a 
full enquiry into their condition, “with a view 
to ameliorating their general condition, and en- 
abling them . . . to become active, useful 
and happy members of society.” 


RoyaL CoMMIssIon, 1885 
In 1885, almost certainly as a result of the 
findings of this Committee, a Royal Commission 
was appointed to consider the condition of the 
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blind and the deaf, and this Commission pre- 
sented its report in 1889. It was a fine states- 
manlike document, though many of its recom- 
mendations were to remain unheeded for years. 
One, however, and that perhaps the most 
important of all, which related to the compulsory 
education of the blind child, was soon to bear 
fruit. 
EpucaTion Act, 1870 

The Education Act of 1870 had enforced the 
compulsory education of normal children from 
the age of 5 to 14, and those concerned for the 
welfare of the biind had tried hard to get its pro- 
visions .extended to cover the sightless, but 
without success. It did not specifically exclude 
the blind, but it made no special mention of 
them. As a result, the parent of a blind child 
might send him to an ordinary elementary school, 
and nobody would raise any objection. It could 


never, however, prove a satisfactory arrange-. 


ment, for classes were large, and teachers had no 
time to spare for individual instruction of 
isolated blind pupils, and indeed no knowledge 
of the way in which to meet the special needs of 
such children. 


CompuLsory EpucaTION OF THE BLIND, 
1890 AND 1893 
However, following upon the report of the 
Royal Commission, two statutes were passed, 
the first affecting Scotland and becoming law in 
1890 as the Education of the Blind and Deaf- 
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Mute Children (Scotland) Act, and the second in 
1893 covering England and Wales—though not 
Ireland—as the Elementary Education (Blind 
and Deaf Children) Act. In it the blind child 
was defined as one unable to use the printed 
books in use in schools for the seeing, and it 
was laid down that such children must be given 
education between the ages of 5 and 16, “in 
some school . . . certified by the Education 
Department as suitable.” »Schools for the blind 
were to be subject to government inspection, and 
a reasonably high standard of efficiency was ex- 
pected. The slack parent was not to be allowed 
to offer his child’s blindness as an excuse for 
non-attendance at school, for, should there be 
no school for the blind within reach of home, 
arrangements must be made for the blind pupil 
to attend a residential school. | 

A great step forward was therefore taken. 
With every normal blind child compelled to 
attend school, and Braille now generally accepted 
(through the strenuous efforts of Dr. Armitage 
and his friends) as the medium of instruction 
for the young blind, there was every prospect 
_ of educational advance. But the problem of the 
training and employment of the blind had still 
to be faced on a wider basis than hitherto. Up 
to now only the more enlightened boards of 
guardians, the governing bodies of institutions 
for the blind and private philanthropy had, from 
time to time, provided for the industrial training 
of the more fortunate blind boy and girl at the 
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close of their school education. Further action — 
had to be taken if training was dto be secured for 
all who required it. 


EpucatTion AcT, 1902 

The next outstanding date, therefore, in the 
history of blind legislation is 1902, when an 
Education Act was passed. It made no mention 
of the blind, but contained a clause which said 
that the local education authority ‘“‘ might take 
such steps as seem to them desirable . . . to 
supply, or aid the supply of education other than 
elementary.” It seemed doubtful at first, even 
to the best friends of the blind, whether this 
clause, passed in the interests of the seeing, 
could be used to cover the technical training of 
the blind. The Board of Education was 
approached, and suggested that proposals of local — 
education authorities to aid the higher education 
of blind children under the Act should be sub- 
mitted ; several local authorities acted on the pro- 
posal of the Board, and before long it was 
generally accepted that the phrase “other than 
elementary ” covered the technical training of the 
blind. Neither this Act, nor the subsequent 
Education Acts of 1918 and 1921, however, made 
the training of the blind over 16 compulsory, 
so that while enlightened local authorities availed 
themselves of the provision, backward ones failed 
to do so. 


EpucaTion Acts, 1918 AND 1920 
The Education Act of 1918 took matters a step 
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further by extending the powers of local authori- 
ties and enabling them to give maintenance grants 
to blind persons in training, thus making training 
more possible for the man or woman who be- 
came blind in adult life. Three years later the 
great codifying Education Act of 1921 was 
passed. This still forms the legislative basis of 
our educational system. Part V (Sections 51 
and 52) and Part VI (Sections 61-69) dealt with 
the blind, but its provisions did not introduce any 
new legislation affecting them. 

So far in this chapter we have not discussed 
the Blind Persons Act of 1920, but before leaving 
the question of training and education reference 
should be made to Section II (6) of this Act. 
The following provision in this Section, taken in 
conjunction with the earlier Education Acts, 
and Section II of the Education Act, 1921, ensured 
that the education and training or blind children 
was made virtually compulsory from the age of 
five until industrial training is complete. It 
runs :— 

“ Nothing in this section shall affect the powers 
and duties of local education authorities under the 
Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) 
“Act, 1893, or the Education Acts, 1870 to 1919, 
and local education authorities in the exercise of 
their duty to contribute to the establishment of a 
national system of public education available for 
all persons capable of profiting thereby shall 
make or otherwise secure adedtiate and suitable 
provisions for the technical education of blind 
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persons ordinarily resident in their area, who are 
capable of receiving and being benefited by such 
education.” 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE, IQI4 

In 1914, a few months before the outbreak of 
the last war, a debate on the blind took place in 
the House of Commons, and the following 
resolution was carried without a division: “ That 
in the opinion of this House, the present system 
of voluntary effort in aid of the blind people of 
this country does not adequately meet their 
necessities, and that the State should make pro- 
vision whereby capable blind people might be in- 
dustrially self-supporting, and the incapable and 
infirm maintained in a proper and humane 
manner.” Less than two months after the debate 
the President of the Local Government Board 
appointed a Departmental Committee “to. con- 
sider the present condition of the blind in the 
United Kingdom, and the means available for (a) 
their industrial and professional training, and 
(b) their assistance, and to make recommenda- 
tions.” 


CENTRAL DEPARTMENT FOR THE BLIND 
The Departmental Committee held 38 meetings 
and examined a number of witnesses, and in July, 
1917, presented its report. The most important 
of its recommendations was that a Central De- 
partment shoulde set up to supervise the welfare 
of the blind. This began its work in the Local 
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Government Board until that department was 
absorbed in the newly-constituted Ministry of 
Health. An advisory committee was also 
appointed to assist the central department. 


EXCHEQUER GRANTS, I9I9 

One of the first steps taken by the central 
department was the issue in 1919 of regulations 
governing grants from the Exchequer to be dis- 
tributed in aid of certain services carried on for 
the blind. Grants were made for workshops 
home workers’ schemes, homes, hostels, salaries 
of home teachers and “book production; counties 
associations for the blind were to receive an 
annual grant of £20 for every hundred registered 
blind persons. The grants were significant in 
that they were the expression of a willingness 
on the part of the State to help the blind through 
already existing organizations. They assisted 
the sheltered workshop and also the blind worker 
carrying on his trade in his own home; they en- 
abled the home teaching service to be widely 
extended, and by giving the counties associa- 


tions a grant for each duly registered blind 
the blind. 


Biinp Persons Act, 1920 
The following year, 1920, brought the greatest 
triumph that the blind have so far known in the 
legislative field in the passing of the Blind Persons 
Act. It consisted of three sections, which may be 
summarized as follows :— 
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1—Every blind person shall be entitled at the 


age of 50 to receive and to continue to receive 
such pensions as under the Old Age Pen- 
sions Acts, 1908 to 1919, he would be 
entitled to receive if he had attained the age 
of 70. 


Under this provision the fear of destitution 


was removed from the blind man and woman in 


middie and later life; the nucleus at least of a 
regular income was assured for them, to be supple- 
mented if need be by help from the local authority, 
by virtue of the second provision of the Act, 
as given below. 

2—It shall be the duty of the council of every 


county and every county borough 

to make arrangements to the satisfaction of 
the Minister of Health for promoting the 
welfare of blind persons ordinarily resi- 
dent within their area, and such council 
may for this purpose provide and maintain 
or contribute towards the provision and 
maintenance of workshops, hostels, homes 
or other places for the reception of blind 


_ persons, whether within or without their 


area, and with the approval of the Minister 
of Health do such things as may appear to 
them desirable, for the purpose aforesaid. 
The Council shall, within twelve months 
after the passing of this Act, prepare and 
submit to the Minister of Health a scheme 
for the exercise of their powers under this 
section. 
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The second section of the Act marked ‘an im- 
mense step forward. It required that each local 
authority should take heed to its blind population, 
and make provision for their welfare. It did not 
insist that this provision should be uniform 
throughout the country, for it recognized that 
different conditions existed in different areas. 
The plan has its advantages, as it enabled the 
progressive areas and those that were wealthier 
to go ahead, not held back by the poorer or less 
progressive. But it also had its drawbacks, for 
in spite of the fact that the handicap of blindness 
is the same wherever one may live, the amount 
of financial help given in the mitigation of that 
handicap may vary widely for reasons over which 
the blind individual concerned has no control. 

3—-The War Charities Act, 1916, shall apply 

to charities for the blind as if it were 
herein re-enacted. 

This third section protected charities for the 
blind from the fraudulent, by insisting that every 
blind charity should’ be registered, and by re- 
quiring the observation of certain conditions 
when application for registration was made. — 

The Blind Persons Act was in accordance with 
the general tendency of English social legislation, 
‘in that instead of seeking to supersede all volun- 
tary effort by public action, it aimed at bringing 
the voluntary agencies within the supervision and 
protecton of the State. Further, the home teach- 
ing societies and the voluntary agencies, men- 
tioned earlier in this chapter as having done so 
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much for the best part of a century to care for 
the blind from childhood to old age might still 
be chosen by local authorities to put the experi- 
ence gained through long and devoted service at 
the disposal of those authorities; and because 
they were in future to be aided by grants from 
public funds, their work could be more widely 
extended than private benevolence would allow. 

Some local authorities elected, however, even 
from the beginning to carry out their responsi- 
bilities under the Blind Persons Act directly, 
instead of deputing it to voluntary agencies. 
Others, having at the outset deputed the work, 
later decided that the time had come to assume 
direct responsibility. In 1943 between 40 and 50 
local authorities are directly responsible for the 
registration and general welfare of the blind, 
while about 8o still delegate the work, in part or 
altogether, to voluntary agencies. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1929 

In 1929 the Local Government Act was passed, 
and although it was an Act that only touched the 
blind at a few points it had certain important 
results :— 

1—It transferred the administration of the 
Poor Law from the boards of guardians to the: 
local authorities, thus making the same authorities 
responsible for the Poor Law and for the welfare 
of the blind. 

2—It empowered the local authorities to 
“declare” that in future domiciliary assistance 
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in the area would be given to the blind under the 
Blind Persons Act, and not by way of poor 
relief. | 

3—It ended the payment of the direct Ex- 
chequer grants for specific services, noted on 
page 141, and subsituted for them the payment 
of block grants. The relevant Section (102) of 
tema cians — ae 


“The Minister (1.e., the Minister of Health) 
shall before the beginning of each fixed grant 
period, after consultation with the county 
and county borough councils concerned, or 
with the associations representing those 
councils, make a scheme providing for pay- 
ment of contributions of such amounts as 
may be specified in the scheme to any volun- 
tary association which provides services for 
the welfare of the blind by the councils of 
counties and county boroughs in which are 
resident blind persons for whose benefit 
these services are provided.” 


With this substitution of the block grant for 
specific grants, the central control and direct in- 
spection of the Ministry of Health, which had 
been a feature of work for the blind since the 
passing of the Blind Persons Act, came to an 
end. In the nine years that had elapsed since 
the Act came into operation, the direct inspec- 
tion of the Ministry had been a source of great 
encouragement and help, and many regretted its 
passing. 
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Biinp Persons Act, 1938 
Between 1929 and 1938 no important legisla- 
tive change took place so far as the blind were 
concerned, but in 1938 a new Blind Persons Act 
was passed. By it, the law was altered as 
follows :— ) } 
1—The age at which a blind person became 
eligible for Old Age Pension was reduced to 40 
years. 
2—The local authority need no longer obtain 
the approval of the Ministry of Health for its 
arrangements for the welfare of the blind. 
3—Local authorities were now required, when 
determining questions relating to the financial 
assistance of a blind person, to take into account 
not only his or her needs, but also those of 
members of the household dependent on the 
blind person. 
4—In the assessment of the needs of a blind 
person and his dependants, certain aspects were 
to be disregarded. They were :— 
(i) The first 5/- a week of sick pay from 
a friendly society. 
(ii) The first 7/6 a week of National Health 
Insurance benefit. 7 
(111) The first 20/- a week of wounds or 
disability pension. 
(iv) Half of any weekly payment under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. . 
(v) Money and investments treated as capital 
assets, so far as they did not exceed 
£25. (After this amount and up to 
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£300 they are treated as equivalent to a 
weekly incorne of 1/- for each complete 
£25). | 

(vi) Where a person has an interest in the 
house in which he lives, any sum which 
he might obtain by selling or borrow 
ing money on the security of that 
interest. 


(The outbreak of the war in 1939 was respon- 
sible for Section 3 of the Determination of 
Necuee.ct, 1041; under it the first £375 of a 
blind person’s war savings is to be disregarded 
in the determination of means in addition to the 
assets named above.) 


5—Local authorities might (not must) con- 
tribute towards or pay the funeral expenses of a 
blind person or his dependants. 


6—All assistance, other than assistance in an 
institution or medical assistance, must be pro- 
vided by virtue of the Blind Persons Act and not 
by way of Poor Law relief. 


7—-Conditions are laid down under which one 
local authority might recover from another the 
cost of assistance granted to a blind person. For 
this purpose the life of a blind person was divided 
into a series of five-year periods, and during each 
of these periods the liability for the cost of any 
assistance rested on the council of the area in 
which he was last “ ordinarily resident” for not 
less than twelve consecutive months in the pre- 
ceding five years. 


ioe) 
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Lesser LEGISLATIVE MEASURES 

In order that the student of legislation for the 
blind might concentrate attention primarily on. 
such outstandingly important pieces of legislation 
as the Education (Blind and Deaf Children) Act, 
1893, the Education Act of 1902, the Blind 
Persons Acts of 1920 and 1938 and the Local 
Governmcent Act of 1929, no mention has yet 
been made of other and smaller laws relating to 
the blind. They must not, however, be over- 
looked. 

(1) Customs and Inland Revenue Act. In | 
1878 the Customs and Inland Revenue Act 
provided that a dog licence was not necessary 
in the case of a dog used by a blind person for 
guidance. 

(2) Post Office Acts. In January, 1904, an 
enterprising blind man in London obtained a 
concession from the Postmaster-General to the 
effect that in future “papers impressed for the 
use of the blind” and not exceeding two ounces 
in weight might be sent under the regulations 
then governing postcards, and two years later the 
Post Office (Literature for the Blind) Act 
became law, making it possible to send periodicals 
and books in embossed type at very reduced 
rates. Other postal concessions have been made 
since, and in July, 1936, the inland postal rates 
now in force were introduced. They are as 
follows :— 

For a packet not exceeding 2 Ib. ... 4d. 
For a packet between 2 and 5 lb.... Id. 
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For a packet between 5 and 8 lb. ... 14d. 
For a packet between 8 and 11 Ib. 
(roa )ee ay pad: 


Under the regulations of 1936 it is also per- 
missible to send not only embossed books and 
papers, but plain paper for embossing, and a 
variety of apparatus and appliances for the 
blind, including metal plates, relief maps, writing 
frames, playing cards and—in certain conditions 
—talking-book records. 


(3) Wireless Telegraphy Act, 1926. In 1926 
this Act was passed, allowing all registered blind 
persons to own a wireless receiving set without 
payment of a licence. 


(4) Blind Voters Act, 1933. -This Act allows 
the blind voter who wishes to do so to take a 
companion with him into the polling booth, to 
mark his ballot paper. 


Pusiic HeattH Acts 

The foregoing chapter has not attempted to 
mention legislation which does not specifically 
concern the blind, and has therefore made no 
reference to a multitude of Acts dealing with 
questions like health, insurance, employers’ lia- 
bility, workmen’s compensation and the like, 
which may touch the blind person as a citizen 
just as they touch the seeing, but have no 
special reference to his handicap. Two Public 
Health Acts, however, separated by half a cen- 
tury, must be noted, though they are concerned 
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less with the blind than with prevention of 
blindness. 

The first is the Public Health Act, 1875, under 
the provisions of which a general order was 
made by the Local Government Board in 1914 
making infantile ophthalmia compulsorily notifi- 
able. This order, striking at one of the main 
causes of blindness, had had remarkable results 
and reduced infantile blindness in England and 
Wales to less than .3 per cent. of the total blind 
population. 

The second is the Public Health Act of 1925, 
which empowers local authorities, with the con- 
sent of the Ministry of Health, “ to make arrange- 
ments for assisting in the prevention of blindness, 
and in particular for the treatment of persons 
resident in the area who are suffering from any 
disease of, or injury to, the eye.” 


CONCLUSION 

It is generally agreed to-day that although in 
number the laws affecting the welfare of the blind 
are few, their effect has been to secure for the 
blind man and woman that “proper and humane ” 
treatment foreshadowed in the parliamentary 
debate of 1914. As far as one can judge to-day, 
except perhaps for inequalities in domiciliary 
assistance, there is not much to cavil at. Whether 
in the post-war world these inequalities will be 
removed, and a handicap allowance from the State 
be substituted, remains to be seen. 
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CHAPTER III 


ADMINISTRATION IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES 


By E. D. MACGREGOR. 


‘'N the syllabus governing the examination for 
home teachers the subject ‘“ Machinery of 
Administration ”’ is defined as including “a know- 
ledge of the methods by which the Ministry of 
Health supervises the welfare of the blind.” 
The first enactment specifically imposing a duty 
upon the Minister of Health with regard to the 
blind as such was the Ministry of Health Act, 
1919, which laid a general duty upon the Minister 
to take all such steps as might be desirable to 
secure the preparation, effective carrying out, and 
co-ordination of measures conducive to the health 
of the people, including measures for the treat- 
ment and care of the blind. There were, of 
course, previous Acts of Parliament within whose 
scope blind persons might find themselves in- 
cluded, e.g., the Poor Law Acts, the National 
Insurance and Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 
the Lunacy and Mental Deficiency Acts, the 1920 
Blind Persons Act, etc., but under those Acts the 
blind were dealt with as being destitute, or sick, or 
disabled, or mentally defective, but not as being 
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blind. All mention is omitted here of the special 
legislation relating to the education and training 
of the blind with which all home teachers ought 
to be familiar. 

The Ministry of Health, in view of its specific 
duties as regards the treatment and care of the 
blind as such, frequently has reference made to it 
on matters affecting blind persons, because they 
come within the Poor Law Acts, or the Insurance 
Acts, or the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, etc., 
and finds it necessary to interest itself in all 
matters affecting blind persons and covered by 
existing statutes, but its powers and duties in 
relation to blind persons because they are blind 
are derived, as stated above, first, from the 
Ministry of Health Act itself, and, more speci- 
fically, from the Blind Persons Acts, 1920 and 
1938, and from the regulations governing the 
distribution of the grant in aid which is voted 
annually by Parliament. 

The Ministry of Health is a Department of 
State responsible through its Minister, who is a 
Member of the Cabinet, to Parliament itself. The 
Ministry is thus in its administration of powers 
conferred by Parliament responsible to Parlia- 
ment, and, more particularly, for the manner in 
which is spent the money voted by Parliament. 
A part of that money is devoted to furthering 
the welfare of blind persons. Every year the 
Ministry, like other State Departments, has to 
make an esimate of its financial requirements for 
the ensuing year, and this estimate, after 
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approval by the Treasury and the Cabinet, is 
laid before Parliament for approval. On the 
debate on this estimate it is open to any Member 
of Parliament to raise any matter relating to the 
services carried on by the Ministry. The system 
of asking question in Parliament also affords 
every Member an opportunity of making enquiry 
on matters arising out of the adminstrative actions 
of the Ministry, as they affect not only the com- 
munity generally but individuals also. 

Clearly, however, it is possible for the Ministry 
only to lay down a general policy; it cannot itself 
handle directly all the individuals affected by the 
policy. For this it requires to make use of agents, 
and these agents are either the local authorities on 
which duties are imposed and powers conferred 
by the blind Persons Acts, 1920 and 1938, or the 
voluntary agencies carrying on work for the blind 
on behalf of the local authority. Further, these 
agents are not direct agents in the sense that they 
are under the control of the Ministry. The local 
authorities have duties and powers directly im- 
posed or conferred upon them by Parliament, but 
these powers and duties are in their exercise made 
subject to the general approval of the Minister. 

The local authorities, as indicated above, 
derive their obligations towards the blind from 
the Blind Persons Act, 1920, and Section 2 a of 
that Act reads as follows’: — 

“‘2.—(1) It shall be the duty of the council of 
every county and every county borough, whether 
in combination with any other council or councils 
or otherwise, to make arrangements to the satis- 
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faction of the Minister of Health for promoting 
the welfare of blind persons ordinarily resident 
within their area, and such council may for this 
purpose provide and maintain or contribute 
towards the provision and maintenance of work- 
shops, hostels, homes, or other places for the 
reception of blind persons whether within or 
without their area, and, with the approval of the 
_ Minister of Health, do such other things as may 
appear to them desirable for the purpose afore- 
said. The council shall, within twelve months 
after the passing of this Act, prepare and submit 
to the Minister of Health a scheme for the exer- 
cise of their powers under this section.” 

It will be seen that the council of every county 
and every county borough are required to submit 
a scheme to the Minister for approval showing 
how they proposed to make arrangements for 
promoting the welfare of the blind ordinarily 
resident in their area, and for that purpose they 
are given certain specific powers to provide or 
maintain workshops, etc., and a general power, 
with the Minister’s approval, to do anything 
which may be deemed desirable for the welfare of 
_ the blind. All the councils concerned have sub- 
mitted schemes accordingly. 

The first question to be asked on this is : What 
are county councils and county borough councils? 
Briefly they are the councils of the administrative 
counties and of the large towns of England and 
Wales. They are self-governing local govern- 
ment bodies, and the most important of the local 
authorities in this country. In England and 
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Wales there are 62 county councils and, including 
the county of the city of London, 85 county 
borough councils. 

A home teacher may find himself or herself 
working in the area of a county council or a 
county borough council, or partly in one and 
partly in the other. Thus, he may work both in 
the city of Oxford and also visit blind persons 
resident just outside the city boundaries, who 
come within the jurisdiction of the county council 
of Oxfordshire. Both authorities, that of the 
city and that of the county, will have. separate 
schemes under the Blind Persons Act, and every 
home teacher working in such area should be 
acquainted with the contents of these schemes. 
The Ministry have indicated in Memorandum 
27/BD what ground every scheme under the 
varying classes of the blind may be dealt with 
under the scheme. 

The home teacher is either the servant of a 
county council or a county borough council; or 
he or she is an officer of a voluntary agency 
acting for the local authorities which have, with 
the Minister of Health’s approval, called in the 
voluntary agencies to help them carry out their 
duties under the Blind Persons Act. In this way 
the welfare of the blind has become the joint care 
of the State, the local authorities, and the volun- 
tary agencies working together in partnership. 

The voluntary agencies are thus the executive 
bodies, the bodies which deal with the individual 
blind person from day to day. For their work, 
until 1929, they depended upon three sources of 
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income: (1) money raised by way of voluntary 
subscriptions and donations from the pubilc, 
-(2) grants made by the State *, (3) grants made 
by the local authorities under the Blind Persons 
Act. It will be found sometimes that local 
education authorities are also contributing to the 
funds of voluntary agencies, such contributions 
being paid by way of fees for training. 

Clearly the Minister had to be satisfied as 
regards any local authority that it is doing its work 
efficiently, and for that purpose he had an 
inspectorate whose duty it was to inspect work- 
shops and institutions and to report to him on 
the work done, including the work of home 
teaching or visiting, on which the utmost 
importance was placed. 


The award of pensions under Section 1 of the 
Blind Persons Act involves a somewhat different 
machinery of administration. This section of 
the Act applies to the granting of such pensions 
under the machinery of the Old Age Pensions 
Acts. Therefore the claimant has to satisfy all 
the conditions of an Old Age Pension, with the 
exception that he or she must have attained the 
age of 40 years, and must be “so blind as to be 
unable to perform any work for which eyesight 
is essential.” 

The authorities principally concerned in the 
administration of this part of the Act are accord- 


* With the passing of the Local Government Act, 1929, 
grants for specific services from the State to the voluntary 
agencies were replaced by the block grant. 
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ingly the Local Pensions Committees, the Com- 
missioners of Customs and Excise and the 
Ministry of Health. The Local Pensions Com- 
mittees are Committees appointed under the Old 
Age Pensions Acts by county councils and county 
borough councils. Such committees may also be 
appointed by the council of any borough or urban 
district with a population of 20,000 or over. 
The Board of Customs and Excise appoint 
Pensions Officers in each district. A claim, 
when made, is sent to the Local Pension Officer 
(not to the Committee) and the Officer will then 
make a full investigation of the clam. The 
Officer’s report is put before the Local Pension 
Committee, which considers it and invites the 
claimant to be present if he so desires. The 
Committee gives a decision for or against the 
claim, and the decision is communicated to the. 
claimant. | 

It is, however, open to the Pensions Officer to 
appeal against the granting of the claim if he 
considers there is reason to do so, and similarly 
the claimant may also appeal, if the claim is dis- 
allowed, and he considers that he can produce 
evidence that the decision is wrong. When an 
appeal is thus made, all the documents relating 
to the case are sent to the Ministry of Health, 
and it is the duty of the Minister to give a decision 
upon it. This decision is final, and the matter 
cannot be re-opened except by making a fresh 
claim. In order to obtain material for deciding 
such appeals in the case of pensions for the blind, 
the Ministry of Health arrange, where they con- 
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sider it necessary, for the claimant’s vision to be 
examined by officers of the Ministry’s Regional 
Medical staff and, if any doubt still remains, by 
an ophthalmic specialist. Vhe address of the 
Local Pension Officer and forms of application 
may be obtained from any Post Office. 

In Circular 681 the Minister had indicated the 
consideration which he had in mind when he was 
required, either under his grant regulations or in 
respect of claimants to an Old Age Pension under 
Section 1 of the Blind Persons Act, to determine 
whether any particular person was or was not 
blind within the meaning of the Act. These 
considerations are of importance to all engaged in 
work for the blind in connection with the proper 
certification of individual cases. 

It has already been stated that the Minister of 
Health can only lay down the general policy to 
be followed. In this he is assisted by an Advisory 
Committee consisting of representatives of the 
local authorities under the Blind Persons Act, of 
a limited number of members nominated by the 
Minister, and organisations of blind workers. 
This Committee issues periodically a report of 
its work, and these reports, of which eleven have 
already been issued, contain a great deal of. 
information about the blind generally.» In the 
first three reports will be found detailed informa- 
tion as to the numbers and various classes of 
the blind in geographical areas. The Committee 
is consulted by the Minister in all matters of 
general policy and of itself initiates policy by 
way of recommendations to the Minister. 


CHAPTER IV 


ADMINISTRATION IN SCOTLAND 


By A. NEWLANDS AND R. KEIR 


N compiling this chapter we have been mainly 

concerned with the needs of the student who 

is preparing for the Home Teaching Diploma. 

This work supersedes previous chapters on this 

subject and we have endeavoured to give a clear, 

up-to-date and reasonably comprehensive account 
of administration in Scotland. 

Acts of Parliament relating to the Blind are 
administered in Scotland by the local authorities 
(town and county councils), Scottish Education 
Department, Department of Health for Scotland 
and the Board of Customs and Excise (Great 
Britain). | 

GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 

The head offices of the Scottish Education 
Department and the Department of Health for 
Scotland are at St. Andrews House, Edinburgh. 
The head®of both departments is the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, who is responsible to 
Parliament for the work of each department. 

The Scottish Education Department, through 
its inspectors, supervises the application of all 
Acts relating to the education of the blind. Ail 
schools for the blind must be approved by the 
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Education Department. Grants on certain con- 
ditions are paid by this Department to the 
schools. Where a dispute arises which comes 
under the Education Acts for the Blind, it may 
be referred to the Education Department for a 
decision. i 

In April, 1930, the Department of Health 
ceased to be the central authority for the welfare 
of the blind and many of the duties formerly 
carried on by it were relegated to the local 
authorities. The Department of Health now 
acts in an advisory capacity and may be appealed 
to on matters on which a Government decision 
is required. The Department of Health, from 
time to time, will require assurances from local 
authorities that they are fulfilling their statutory — 
obligations: to the blind. All claims to a Blind 
. Old Age Pension are received by the Department 
of Health, passed on to the Board of Customs 
and Excise and also to the Outdoor Society to 
make arrangements for clinic examination. 
Where a claim is disallowed, or only part of the 
pension is granted, the applicant has the right 
of appeal to the Department of Health. The 
Advisory Committee to the Department of 
Health, which rendered valuable service for 
many years, is now discontinued. 


LocaL AUTHORITIES 
Acts of Parliament which determine the duties 
of local authorities towards blind persons 
ordinarily resident in their areas are: the Blind 
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Persons Acts, 1920-38, and the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1929. The latter Act, which 
legislates for many phases of social service, 
places, along with other duties, the responsibility 
for the welfare of the blind on the local 
authority. In return for the commitments under 
this Act, local authorities receive a block grant 
from the Treasury. This block grant includes 
grants formerly paid direct to voluntary agencies. 
To meet their legal responsibilities, local authori- 
ties throughout Scotland prepared schemes on 
the basis of the model schemes submitted to them 
in 1920 and 1929 by the Department of Health. 
These schemes may differ in their methods of 
applications, although in essentials they are the 
same and students should make themselves 
familiar with the scheme operating in’ their own 
area. Local authorities were advised to utilize 
the service of existing machinery and they made 
arrangements with the voluntary agencies to con- 
tinue their work on behalf of the blind. In 
return for these undertakings voluntary agencies 
receive from local authorities financial assistance 
in the form of per capita grants. The amount 
of these grants to outdoor societies varies in the 
different areas from 25/6 to 50/- per annum, 
and in the case of workshops approximately £45 
per annum (°). Several local authorities pay, in 
addition, grants towards the costs of home 
workers’ schemes. Before incurring new expen- 
diture voluntary agencies must procure sanction 
from the local authorities. It is to be noted that 
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in making provision for domiciliary assistance 
local authorties receive no grants from the Trea- 
sury for this service. There is one exception to 
the voluntary system, in the area of Glasgow and 
the South-West of Scotland, where a combination 
of authorities (7 counties and 15 county 
boroughs) directly own and control the Royal 
Glasgow Blind Asylum. 


CERTIFICATION 

With few exceptions all persons claiming to be 
blind are examined at the five regional eye 
clinics. The clinics at Aberdeen, Dundee and 
Glasgow are under the direct control! of the 
loca] authority. In Edinburgh and Inverness 
the work is undertaken by the outdoor societies, 
and major expenses incurred are refunded by the 
local authority. The main purpose of these 
clinics is to determine whether the patient is “so 
blind as to be unable to perform any work for 
which eyesight is essential.” For some years 
this definition of blindness presented difficulty, 
owing to the varying opinions as to the degree 
of visual acuity which should be considered blind. 
In 1931 a joint memorandum was issued by the 
Department of Health and the Scottish Education 
Department for the guidance of clinics. This 
memorandum divided patients into three groups : 
(1) persons with visual acuity below 3/60 snellen ; 
(2) persons with visual acuity of 6/60 snellen or 
better; (3) persons with intermediate degree of 
visual acuity. Group 1 considered blind. Per- 
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sons in group 2 were to be regarded as blind 
only if their field of vision is contracted to 10 
degrees or less in the greater part of its extent, 
except those suffering from homonymous 
hzemanopia. Persons in group 3 were to be 
regarded as blind if the field of vision is con- 
siderably contracted, although it exceeds the 
limit of to degrees laid down in group 2, or if 
aphakic, except where the visual defect is of long 
standing and a good field is present, e.g., in con- 
genital nystagmus, albinism, myopia, ete. To 
summarize: the standards laid down mean that 
a person must have a visual acuity below 3/60 
snellen or contraction in a-field of vision to 10 
degrees or less. 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 

The Public Health Act, 1925, Part 8, Section 
66, gives local authorities power (with the con- 
sent of the Department of Health) to make 
arrangements for assisting in the prevention of 
blindness, and for the treatment of persons 
suffering from any disease of or injury to the 
eye. Local authorities should be urged to give 
effect to the permissive powers contained in the 
aforementioned Act. We give here a few 
illustrations of preventive work, which is already 
being undertaken by some local authorities. 
Where a patient is recommended glasses by the 
examining ophthalmic surgeon, and is unable to 
meet the cost, these will be provided by the out- 
door society or welfare department. Where the 
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patient is insured under the National Health In- 
surance Acts, application must be made to the 
<approved society for additional benefit. Where 
the patient is recommended surgical or medical 
treatment, a. report card is issued to the home 
teacher, who advises the patient where such treat- 
ment may be obtained. Every six months 
reports are submitted to the clinic on the 
patient’s progress. . When an improvement of 
vision is recorded, the patient is re-examined, 
nd, if the extent of the improvement justifies 
it, the patient is decertified. It should be noted 
that no person can be compelled to undergo a 
surgical operation. Trachoma has been. com- 
pulsorily notifiable in Glasgow since 1914, under 
Section 8 of the Infectious Diseases Notification 
Act, 1889. A clinic, under Glasgow Corpora- 
tion Health Department, with nursing staff and 
under the supervision of a qualified ophthalmo- 
logist, is open daily for the treatment of this 
disease. Patients may be visited in their own 
homes when necessary. If required, indoor 
treatment may be had at a special section in one 
of the city hospitals. Ophthalmia neonatorum 
was made compulsorily, notifiable under the 
Public Health (Ophthalmia Neonatorum) Regu- 
lations (Scotland), 1918. Any person present 
at childbirth may notify the presence of this 
condition to the medical officer of health, A 
qualified staff,is available to follow up the case, 
confirm the diagnosis and treat the patient. In- 
door treatment is provided in a hospital, where 
the staff are specialized in this work. 
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REGISTRATION 

After the passing of the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, 1929, the Department of Health 
gave up the custody of the Central Register of 
all known blind persons in Scotland and handed 
it over to the local authorities. In short, the 
welfare of the blind and the keeping of the 
register became the duty of the local authority. 
Each authority received the register of all blind 
persons ordinarily resident in its area. As the 
register of blind population was already on the 
roll of the voluntary agencies some authorities 
requested them to keep the register. Where 
the register was to be kept by the authorities they 
asked agencies to make monthly returns of 
additions and changes. ‘The value of the register 
cannot be overestimated; it supplies material for 
statistics and research, and with this in view the 
Department of Health from time to time ask for 
statements. For office purposes there is in general 
use a uniform registration card. The informa- 
tion ascertained for registration places before 
the home teacher the needs of a new case and the 
immediate practical application of his pro- 
fessional knowledge. Every student | should 
possess a copy of the registration form. 


DomIcILIARY ASSISTANCE 
The general trend of legislatiom for the blind 
has been to make provision for them outwith the 
Poor Law. The final stage was reached with the 
passing of the Blind Persons Act, 1938, which 
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stipulates that blind persons and their dependants 
must be assisted under this Act, and not by way 
of poor relief. It may be noted here that this 
is the only Act making such provision for blind 
persons and their dependants, notwithstanding 
the fact that there are several instances where 
the dependants of blind persons receive allow- 
ances under the Supplementary Pensions Act. 

There are in Scotland 44 schemes of domi- 
ciliary assistance, varying in amount and methods 
of assessment. In a few areas the schemes are © 
akin to poor law, being an additional payment 
of 5/- in excess of the local scale of poor relief. 
Since 1938, however, most schemes have con- 
siderably improved and several have reached a 
figure of 35/- with allowances for dependants. 
Most schemes provide free medical and dental 
_ benefits, and some assist when required in the 
cost of funeral expenses. In certain areas a 
residential qualification of three years is re- 
quired before receiving full benefit, but in special 
circumstances this may be modified. In other 
districts, mostly those related to poor law, there 
is no residental qualification. All applications 
should be made to the offices of the Blind Persons 
Act Committee or its equivalent. The methods 
of payment of allowances differ in the districts 
and are as follows: by registered letter or postal 
order; delivered by home teacher or special 
messenger; by calling at offices of the local 
authority or voluntary agency. 

For the guidance of students we give an outline 
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of a domiciliary scheme, but all home teachers 
cand students should be fully informed of the 
details of the scheme in their own area. In 
order that a home teacher may get the best 
possible conditions for the blind he should 
endeavour to cultivate a good relationship with the 
local officials. 


OUTLINE OF A DOoMICILIARY SCHEME 
_A domiciliary scheme for the necessitous blind 
of the city of Glasgow is administered by a 
special department of Glasgow Corporation 
Welfare Department. The officials of this de- 
partment are known as welfare officers. A sub- 
committee of the Corporation meets periodically, 
with the chief welfare officer in attendance, to 
survey and make recommendations on _ the 
scheme. All applicants must have been certified 
blind at the regional clinic and, in order to obtain 
full consideration, must have resided in Glasgow 
for at least three years immediately preceding 
claim. The present scales of assistance are as 
follows :—16-18 years, 19/-; I8-21 years, 25/-; 
2r years and over (single), 33/-; two blind 
adults, 50/6 (which may be increased by a further 
2/6 per week at the discretion of the committee) ; 
married man with sighted wife, 45/-; blind wife 
with sighted husband (unemployed), 17/6. 
Scales for defendent children : first, 6/3; second, 
5/3; each subsequent child, 4/9. © The above 
scales are subject to the statutory disregards laid 
down under paragraphs (a) to (e) of Sub-Section 
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3 of Section 38 of the Unemployment Act, 1934, 
which in brief are: (a) the first 5/- a week sick 
pay from a friendly society; the first 10/6 
National Health Insurance benefit; and the whole 
of the maternity benefit received under the 
National Health Insurance Acts. (b) The first 
£1 week wounds or disability pension. (c) One- 
half of the weekly payment made under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. (4) all capital 
assets which, in the aggregate do not exceed £25. 
When the capital value exceeds £25, but not £300, 
it. is to be treated as equivalent to a weekly 
income of 1/- for every complete £25.. (e) Any 
sum obtained by the sale of the applicant’s dweil- 
ing .or on money borrowed on its security. In 
addition to the above disregards the capital and 
‘interst on the first £375 invested in War Savings 
_ since 3rd September, 1939, and the army allot- 
ment by a son from his army pay to his parents 
shall be disregarded. Any monetary allowance 
received from the Mission to the Outdoor Blind 
shall be disregarded. With the exception of 
the aforementioned disregards all the applicant’s 
own income, including earnings, is taken into _ 
account. If the applicant’s wife is employed, 
two-thirds of her earnings are reckoned as in- 
come, e.g., scale, 45/-, wife’s earnings 48/-, 
estimated income, 32/-, aliment, 13/-. The 
income of the family is recorded but not taken 
into account. Where there is a lodger, there 
is a minimum reduction of 3/6, or one-sixth of 
board and lodging, or two-thirds of a sub-let. 
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Immediate notification must be given of any 
change of circumstances, means of household 
income. Clothing is not included in the relief to 
blind persons, but is given to the dependent wife 
and to.the dependent children of school age. The 
scheme also provides free medical, optical and 
dental benefits, when these cannot be had under 
the National Acts. Where necessary, assistance 
is given towards the cost of funeral expenses. 
Each blind person is visited twice yearly by the 
welfare officer, who checks the income and gives 
advice when required. The allowances are paid 
fortnightly or monthly in cash by registered letter 
post. 

All schemes are administered solely by the local 
authorities, except in Inverness, where six 
counties combine in one scheme. In this scheme 
the voluntary agency takes a very active part. 
All applicants for domiciliary assistance under the 
scheme must be notified to the agency, whose 
report is considered by the Public Assistance 
Committee. The voluntary agency has the right 
of appeal and any information obtained by either 
the voluntary agency or the Public Assistance 
Committee must be made available to both. The 
allowances are paid by the voluntary agency, 
which is reimbursed. 


REPRESENTATION ON BirnpD Persons AcTS 
COMMITTEE 
The Blind Persons Act, 1920, Section 2 (4), 
suggests that local authorities appoint as members 
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of the committee persons specially qualified by 
training or experience on matters relating to the 
blind who are not members of the council. It is to 
be regretted that this form of co-operation, with 
its many advantages to authority and agency 

alike, has not met with more general approval. 
In some areas there is no Blind Persons Acts 
Committee. We give here three authorities who 
have accepted the suggestion in the Act. In 
Inverness the chairman, honorary secretary and 
treasurer, and the general manager of the In- 
stitution, and co-opted members of the Joint 
Committee of the Northern Area, under the Blind 
Persons Act. They attend all meetings of com- 
mittee and sub-committe and act in an advisory 
capacity. A similar committee of Lanarkshire 
County Council co-opts one representative from 
the Mission to the Outdoor Blind, Glasgow, and 
one from the National League of the Blind. 
These representatives have full voting powers 
and are expected to give expert guidance. In the 
Aberdeen Committee there is a representative 
from the local agency, who gives advice on all 
matters relating to the blind. 


VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 
A voluntary agency (institution or society) is 
one that is not directly managed by a local 
authority. All voluntary agencies are registered 
under the Blind Persons Act, 1920, and are 
approved by the Department of Health. The 
directors of these agencies are in the main prom- 
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inent persons in the area in which the agency 
operates. Some agencies have representatives 
from the local authority and all give their services 
free. The sources of income are: subscriptions, 
donations, legacies, grants from local authorities 
and from sales of manufactured goods. The 
whole area of Scotland is served by five institu- 
tions, situated at Edinburgh, Glasgow (not 
voluntary), Dundee, Aberdeen and Inverness ;* 
and nine societies, including five at the centres 
already mentioned and four at Kirkcaldy, Perth, 
Forfar and Stirling. These centres are respon- 
sible for the care and well-being of every 
registered blind person in their areas. 


SCHOOLS 

Owing to the decreasing number of blind 
children in Scotland there is a growing tendency 
to provide for their education in one centre. 
Most of the children are already at this centre, 
the Royal Blind School, Edinburgh, and its out- 
standing contribution to the efficient education 
of its pupils makes it essential that a description 
of its activities should be given here. | 

The Royal Blind School cares for, trains and 
educates blind children from infancy to eighteen. 
It also carries on the higher education of blind 
persons desirous of entering upon music, mas- 
sage, or home teaching as a profession, and 
supervises the studies at Edinburgh University 
of those desirous of obtaining a degree in arts or 
music. Candidates are prepared for the honours 
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examination in piano tuning of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind and for the recognized 
diplomas in music. Occasionaly it is possible 
to“accept trainees in one or other of the trades 
practised in the printing department. ‘So far as 
massage is concerned the School makes the 
necessary arrangements, once preliminary train- 
ing is completed, for the professional training at 
London, and, where possible, assists by grants 
and otherwise in the establishment of qualified 
students. So far as home teaching is concerned 
the course ® normally carried out in co-operation 
with an outdoor society, so that a student may 
have both theoretical and practical knowledge of 
the duties and requirements. A child, no matter 
of what tender age, will be received in the In- 
stitution if parents and (or) local authority wish 
this. For over half-a-century the school has 
taken children much under the statutory school 
age and has a fund of experience in training the 
young blind child. It cannot be too often 
emphasized that if a parent so wishes, a local 
authority must—Education (Scotland) Act, 1936, 
Part 2, Section 6—provide for the education of 
a blind child from the age of three years and 
- that a parent must send his child to a school at 
the age of five. It is a foolish sentiment to object 
to a blind child’s being given an opportunity to 
achieve ‘independence, and neither parental 
selfishness nor the inertia of local authorities 
should prevent this. Home teachers can do a 
great deal in this matter and should bear in mind 
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that the Scottish Education Department, if in- 
formed of the fact, will intervene if a local 
authority or parent flouts the law. Again, 
children are very often seriously handicapped by 
undue delay in transferring them from the 
ordinary to the Royal Blind School, and it would 
be a great service to such children if home 
teachers would do their utmost to cut down this 
delay. The fees charged are £50 per annum in 
the case of children under five; above that age, 
£60 in the case of contributing local authorities ; 
and £80 per annum for private pupils and those 
from local authorities which did not agree to 
contribute to the School Extension Scheme. In 
the case of children whose retardation is consider- 
able and who, therefore, present peculiar 
domesic difficulties, an enhanced fee may be 
charged until the child has attained some degree 
of independence. The above fees cover board 
and education for the 41 weeks of the school 
year. A local authority will, in addition, have 
to pay for the cost of transport of the children 
and may recover from the parent (according to 
their capacity to pay) a contribution in respect 
of maintenance only. With the exception of pro- 
fessional training in massage there is no child 
welfare or educational service which need be 
sought outside Scotland. The School is a volun- 
tary institution owned and managed by its own 
board of directors. It has four main sources 
of income, mainly: grants from the Scottish 
Education Department; subscriptions from educa- 
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tion committees of the local authorities towards 
building and extensions and alterations, etc. ; 
pupils’ fees; and from the School’s own funds. 
The superintendent of the School is willing to 
give any further information or guidance to 
home teachers with a case presenting special 
difficulties. “Phone: Edinburgh 41100. 

For the purposes of the Education of Blind 
and Deaf Children (Scotland) Act, 1890, blind- 
ness is taken to mean “so blind as to be unsuit- 
able for instruction ina school for seeing 
children.” 

There are two other voluntary schools, at 
Inverness and the St. Vincent Roman Catholic 
School at Glasgow. The education committees 
of the local authorities for Dundee and Renfrew- 
shire have special arrangements whereby children 
‘may receive education at a school in their areas. 
All schools receive grants from the Scottish 
Education Department and are inspected by 
H.M. inspector of schools. : 

In the case of children under three, with un- 
satisfactory home conditions, local authorities 
(Blind Persons Act, 1920) may provide for them 
in a residential school for the blind. 

In the matter of professional training, where 
the pupil is over 18 years of age, the fees and 
maintenance are provided by the education com- 
mittee of the local authority and local authority 
respectively under the Blind Persons Act, 1920-38. 

The Webster and Davidson Mortification for 
the Blind provides valuable bursaries to young 
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blind persons over 18 who reside in Dundee and 
who are desirous of cbtaining higher education 
at any school, college or university in Great 
Britain. After local claims have been met, 
applications are considered from any part of — 
Scotland. [ull particulars can be had from J. A. 
and T. Graham, Solicitors, 2, Union Street, 
Dundee. 
WORKSHOPS 

The Scottish Industrial Committee consists of 
three representatives from each of the five in- 
stitutions, three from the National League of the 
Blind and one secretary. This committee con 
siders conditions common to all workshops on 
which a degree of uniformity may be established. 
Its decision are not binding, but take the form 
of recommendations, which are brought before 
the respective committees of institutions. The 
workshops provide technical training and employ- 
ment in the following trades: basket making, 
brush making,. cabinet making, upholstery, chair 
caning, mat making, bedding, boot and shoe re- 
pairing and machine knitting, etc. A trainee 
serves an apprenticeship of five years, with the 
sixth as an improver. Trainees are admitted to 
the institution between the ages of 16 and 40, 
and their maintenance, along with travelling ex- 
penses, is provided by the local authority. “The 
cost of training is met by the education committee 
of the local authority, not only for a certified blind 
person, but also for a person likely to become 
blind within five years. The amount of the grant 
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paid by an education committee of the local 
authority is approximately £55 per annum, and 
in the case of those taking up a profession £60, 
and sometimes as high as £80 per annum. After 
training is over, most workers are guaranteed 
employment in the workshops. Where a worker 
is desirous of starting work on his own account 
he may enter a home workers’ scheme. Institu- 
tion workers receive a retiral allowance. The 
age of retiral and the amount of the allowance 
varies, according to the institution. An important 
piece of legislation affecting an employee of an 
institution in Scotland is Section 4, Blind Per- 
sons Act, 1938. This Section says, in effect, 
that where a blind person is employed in an 
institution, or received a retiral allowance, he 
takes his domicile from the area in Scotland 
where he was ordinarily resident prior to -his 
admission to the institution. 


OUTDOOR SOCIETIES 
Societies employ certificated home teachers to 
visit, teach, conduct social services and give 
advice on all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
the blind. The subjects taught are: Braille, 
Moon, Braille musical notation, typewriting. In 
handicrafts, hand knitting, rug making, pulp cane 
work, string bag making, pupils are taught in their 

own homes. 
All societies have a library of books and maga- 
zines in Braille and Moon. ‘These are aug- 
mented regularly by consignments from . the 
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National Lending Library, London, which in 
turn received grants from the societies. | Most 
societies pay all postage on books sent to their 
readers. The number of persons using the 
libraries is 1,410. In addition to the above ser- 
vice there are readers receiving books from 
public libraries, schools, and direct from the 
National Lending Library. 


Home WORKERS’ SCHEMES 

A home worker is a person occupied on his 
own account, in business, trade or profession. 
With the exception of the excellent scheme con- 
ducted by Edinburgh Royal Blind Asylum, all 
other schemes are under the supervision of the 
societies. Persons included in the schemes are : 
music teachers, church organists, piano tuners, 
masseurs, poultry farmers, basket makers, traders, 
travellers, Braille copyists and hand knitters. 
The schemes provide tools, equipment and raw 
materials at cost price and assist in advertising. 
Under schemes supervised by societies there are 
76 persons employed, each receiving a weekly 
augmentation from 2/6 to 7/6. With some 
schemes National Health Insurance contributions 
are paid. In addition to the schemes, most 
societies give grants to establish and maintain 
blind persons in business. The worst conse- 
quence to workers on losing their sight is the 
loss of employment. Every effort should be made 
to restore them to employment, if not in the 
workshops for the blind, then under the machin- 
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ery of the home workers’ scheme, or by placing 
them in ordinary industry. 


GENERAL SERVICES 

A most important service of recent years is the 
maintenance of radio receivers, and to meet this 
need some of the large societies have employed 
full-time radio mechanics. All repairs are free; 
new parts, valves and batteries are supplied at 
cost price. Certificates for free wireless licence 
are supplied to registered blind persons by the 
outdoor societies, and in several areas by the local 
authority. 

The social activities of a society are largely 
determined by its total roll and the size and 
situation of its area. The most successful 
activities are: concerts and social gatherings, 
domino and chess clubs, men’s and women’s 
hiking clubs, summer outings and picnics, and 
football commentaries. In Glasgow there is a 
monthly social for the deaf-blind, for which 
guides are arranged and expenses paid. 

To meet the needs of necessitous cases, grants 
of money, coal and clothing are made. In special 
circumstances allowances are given. 

The Jamieson Trust, administered by the Edin- 
burgh Society, grants in special circumstances 98 
pensions of £10 annually. 

After the home teacher has dealt with applica- 
tions for pension, domiciliary assistance and em- 
ployment there are many other duties to perform. 
In print these might appear of little consequence 
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—nevertheless, they are of inestimable value to 
the recipient. 


THE Scottish NATIONAL FEDERATION FOR THE 
WELFARE OF THE BLIND 

This Federation is an approved agency, to 
which all the recognised institutions and societies 
are affiliated. The delegates from these bodies 
attend a business meeting at the annual confer- 
ence and elect an executive committee, which is 
composed of an equal number of representatives 
from institutions and societies. At this business 
meeting the work of the previous committee is 
submitted for discussion and approval. The 
deliberations of the executive committee cover 
the whole field of blind welfare, but the committee 
has no jurisdiction over the management of any 
of the™agencies. One of its most important 
functions is to present a Scottish opinion, be 
ready to give a lead and take action whenever the 
occasion arises. Each year the conference takes 
place at a different centre, under the joint auspices 
of the Federation and the local agency. At the 
conference an effort is made to stimulate local 
interest by inviting the general public to attend 
the meetings and by exhibitions of handwork. 
The conference programme and the annual re- 
port is printed in letterpress and in Braille. 


War. CASUALTIES 
(Scheme for the provision of welfare services 
for war-blinded civilians in Scotland) 
In this scheme arrangements have been made 
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by the Department of Health for Scotland for the 
establishment of special ophthalmic units at six 
hospitals in their emergency hospital scheme, viz., 
Bangour, West Lothian; County Orthopedic, 
Stonehouse, Lanarkshire; Falkirk Royal Infirm- 
ary, Falkirk; Gleneagles, Auchterarder, Perth- 
shire; Mearnskirk, Newton Mearns; and Lennox 
Castle, Stirlingshire. 

The medical superintendents of these and other 
hospitals notify liaison officers (local home 
teachers) of civilian war casualties who are blind 
or likely to become blind. The liaison officer 
will maintain contact with all cases reported to 
him and bring within their reach the welfare ser- 
vices for the blind. The welfare services already 
available for the blind under the existing arrange- 
ments for local authorities and voluntary agen- 
cies. are to be utilized on behalf of the civilian 
war blind, excepting domiciliary assistance, 
pensions and grants. Arrangements for the pay- 
ment of allowances to civilians suffering from 
war injuries have been made in the Personal 
Injuries (Civilians) Scheme (S.R. and O., 1940, 
No. 1307), and such arrangements are accord- 
ingly outwith the scope of this scheme. The 
scheme indicates co-operation with Government 
departments and others regarding medical treat- 
ment and any other special circumstances. 
Efforts will be made to secure the re-absorption 
of as many blinded civilians as possible into 
ordinary industry and, where practicable, in their 
previous occupations. 
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In the case of the war-blinded civilians their 
financial needs in the first instance are met by the 
Assistance Board. After approximately six 
months their capacity is assessed by the Ministry 
of Pensions which pays allowances according to 
the under-noted table (the following figures 
represent 100 per cent. disablement) :— 

(a) Persons in gainful occupations. Men up 
to 18, 18/9; 18 and over, 37/6; women up to 18, 
15/-; 18 and over, 27/6; married persons under 
18 are treated as if 18. Family allowances, 
where wife is dependent: wife, 9/2; first child, 
7/1; each subsequent child, 5/5. Family allow- 
ances where there is no wife: first child, 9/2; 
second, 7/1; each subsequent child, 5/5. Widow 
over 40, if with dependent children: self, 25/-; 
first child, 9/6; second, 7/-; each subsequent 
child, 5/6. Widow-under 40, 17/6. (b) For 
persons not in gainful occupation. Men up to 
18, 10/-; over 18, 20/-. Women up to 18, 7/6; 
over 18, 15/-. 

The welfare of the war blinded from all the 
fighting forces is looked after by the Scottish 
Nationa] Institution for Blinded Soldiers and 
Sailors, with its workshops at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. These workshops train and give em- 
ployment in basket making, mat making, shoe 
repairing, leather goods and fancy jewellery. 
Where the man or woman takes up a profession, 
grants are made for tuition and equipment. The 
after-care service has under its charge all those 
not employed in the workshops. Provision is 
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made by the Institution whereby the ex-Service- 
man with his wife and family may have a fort- 
night’s holiday, free of all cost at its holiday 
home. 
HoMES 
A home is a residential institution for the 

care and maintenance of adult blind persons, who, 
owing to age or infirmity, are unable to work and 
for whom suitable provision in their own homes 
eannot be made. The Thomas Burns Home for 
Blind Women, situated at Edinburgh, is open to 
receive applications from any part of Scotland 
at a charge of £63 per annum. The Home has 
also under its care 22 deaf-blind women. This 
Home is controlled by Edinburgh Royal Blind 
Asylum. A home for aged-blind men, Cairnhill, 
Airdrie, Lanarkshire, is owned by the Joint Com- 
mittee for Glasgow and the South-West of 
Scotland, and all men from that area are eligible. 
There are also homes at Dundee and Inverness 
under the auspices of the local voluntary agencies. 
The Edinburgh Society has a holiday home at 
Kirkliston, Midlothian. During the summer 
months fortnightly accommodation for six 
adults may be had at a very small charge. 

~Note.—Amounts for Fees, Grants, Augmen- 
tation, etc., may now be considerably changed. 


TRAVELLING 
In the large cities blind persons receive free 
travelling facilities on corporation transport, and 
in the town and country districts they travel at 
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half-price on most “bus services. ‘The agencies, 
on behalf of bus companies and some corpora- 
tions, supervise the distribution of passes. 

Agencies issue railway vouchers to enable a 
blind person and guide to travel at the cost of one 
fare, charged at the prevailing monthly rate. 
The railway companies stipulate that this con- 
cession must only be given where the blind person 
is travelling on business. 

A similar privilege is granted by the Burns 
Laird Lines Ltd. on their steamer service between 
Glasgow and Ireland. In this connection per- 
sonal application must be made to the head offices 
of the Company, 52, Robertson Street, Glasgow, 
C.2, 


In conclusion, we would summarize under three 
headings the chief aims of an efficient welfare 
service :— | 

(1) To stimulate interest and co-operate in 
all measures for the prevention of blind- 
ness ; 

(2) To facilitate the employment of every 
capable blind person and in every way 
raise the status of the blind; 

(3) To improve, and continue to improve, the 
conditions of the blind. 


NI 
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CHAPTER V 


WVGIENE AND THE RELATIONSHIP GF 
Ve HOME VISITOR OF THE BLIND TO 
PAE EALTH SERVICES 


By G. W. N. JOSEPH, M.D., D.P.H. 


1. Introduction. 7 
HE welfare and happiness of every individual 
in this world, whether sighted or blind, is so 
much a question of health that it is incumbent 
on every welfare visitor of the blind to have a 
knowledge of hygiene. 

This knowledge does not require to be very 
extensive and it would, in my opinion, be a mis- 
take to lay too much emphasis on a training in 
health matters for a welfare worker of the blind. 
2. Public Health Services. 

There is throughout this country a_ well- 
organised health service with its specially trained 
doctors, nurses, and other officers for visiting in 
the homes and dealing with many aspects of the 
prevention of disease. The nurses or health 
visitors from the Health Department deal with 
such matters as giving advice to expectant mothers, 
and to mothers on their own health, or that of 
their children up to 5 years of age, they supervise 
the health of school children, deal with tuber- 
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culosis,.and they, or other members of the staff, 
investigate and give advice in cases of infectious 
diseases, and with regard to the general sanitary 
condition of the house and its surroundings. Now 
these nurses are very highly trained—as a rule 
they have had at least three years’ general training 
as nurses, they are trained midwives, and possess 
also the Sanitary Inspectors Certificate or the 
Health Visitors Certificate of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute. In addition they have often had 
special experience in children’s hospitals and/or 
fever hospitals and/or sanatoria. his is a very 
comprehensive training which takes many years 
to accomplish, and it therefore behoves the welfare 
worker for the blind to be careful not to attempt 
to give advice on technical matters really beyond 
his or her knowledge, and thus to encroach on the 
sphere of the expert in health matters; otherwise 
friction is sure to arise, and those visited will 
not know upon whose advice to rely. If, on the 
other hand, the welfare worker refers all questions 
of a technical character to. the special officer 
appointed for that type of work, the utmost co- 
operation will be obtained, and harmonious 
relations will be promoted. Having said this, 
however, one must repeat that it is essential that 
every welfare visitor of the blind should have 
a knowledge of the elementary a of 
hygiene. 

Hygiene means the science dealing with the 
preservation of health. 
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3. Personal Hygiene. 

First of all we have to pay attention to the 
simple laws of living known as personal hygiene. 

The most important are personal cleanliness, 
including care of teeth, proper way of breathing, 
regularity of habits, suitable diet, suitable clothing, 
ample exercise, sufficient rest and sleep, and 
moderation in all things. 

It is essential that our bodies should be washed 
as frequently as possible with warm water and 
soap to keep the pores of the skin free. It is not 
always recognised what an important organ of the 
body the skin is, and apart from being a mere 
protective covering, it is a great excretory organ. 
Perspiration, the secretion of the sweat glands, is 
constantly being formed and in it certain waste 
products of the body are eliminated, thus assisting 
the work of the kidneys. This excretion through 
the skin dries on the surface or is absorbed by the 
clothing, hence the necessity not only for washing 
but for frequent renewal of underclothing. Finger 
nails should be kept short and clean. Don’t 
forget, too, the need for washing hands before 
food. The necessity for cleanliness of the teeth 
and mouth is pretty generally known, but not 
always carried out in practice as it should be. 
_ The use of the tooth brush has to be encouraged 
in the young, and periodical examinations by a 
dentist are available for all children of school 
age. 

In the case of the elderly who have never used 
a toothbrush, it is unlikely that they will easily 
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be converted to its use, and the best thing to aim 
at is to endeavour to obtain a general clean-up of 
the mouth by a dentist. 


In many cases dental treatment now is provided 
for the insured person by the Approved Societies, 
but at any rate the home visitor should be well 
acquainted with all the facilities for providing 
dental treatment that exist in an area. 


The proper way to breathe is through the nose 
with the mouth shut. The lining of the nasal 
passages not only warms up the air before its 
entry to the lungs, but filters 6ut dust and germs. 
It is evident, therefore, that there should be no 
obstruction of these passages by adenoids or 
enlarged tonsils. 


Regularity of habits is essential to healthy 
living. . 

Regular daily action of the bowels must be 
encouraged by proper diet and methods of feeding 
rather than by medicines. 

Regular meal times and regular hours of sleep, 
too, are important. 

With regard to sleep do not attempt to turn 
night into day—other animals do not; seven or 
eight hours a night are necessary. Also garments 
worn during the day should not be slept in. 


On the subject of habits there is one disgusting 
habit, which [ am glad to say is becoming less 
prevalent, namely, that of indiscriminate spitting. 
For it is simply a habit, and a dirty habit, by 
which numerous diseases are spread, not only 
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tuberculosis and all chest complaints, but other 
diseases such as diphtheria and meningitis. 

_. When coughing or sneezing, the hand or hand- 
kerchief should be placed before the mouth. Some 
people who would never dream of spitting in a 
person’s face never think anything of coughing 
directly at them. The use of the pocket hand- 
kerchief for blowing the nose requires encourage- 
ment, too, in certain quarters. 

Much has been written about food from time 
to time. Some of the important points are that 
diet should be mixed and not consist too much 
of one article. People are inclined to over-eat, 
either in total quantity consumed, which may be 
due to eating too quickly, or to having too much — 
of one of the classes of food; for instance, 
children may have too much starchy food, bread, 
potatoes or sugary things. Good cooking is a 
very important factor, and stews properly made 
are one of the most nutritious forms of diet. 

On the whole in this country we are inclined 
to have too much tinned food, too little milk, too 
many “ chips,’ and too little fresh fruit and 
vegetables. Also we drink far too little water as 
earile: 

With regard to clothing, many people are 
inclined to wear too many clothes which restrict 
the free action of the body. 

The necessity for suitable footgear to keep the 
feet dry has to be stressed. 

4. Environment 
The foregoing are chiefly things that each 
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individual has to look after himself and are his 
own responsibility, but there are also other factors 
in a person’s surroundings at home which have to 
be considered. The most important again is 
absolute cleanliness of the home. It is very true 
that “where there’s dirt there’s danger.” Dust 
must be avoided as much as possible because it is 
in dust that germs have a chance of getting into 
the atmosphere. The fewer things about the 
house, such as pictures, ornaments, carpets, heavy 
curtains, etc., the better, as they only act as 
receptacles for dust. Dusting should always be 
done with a damp duster to prevent as far as 
possible filling the air of the room with dust. 

The necessity for fresh air and sunlight is now 
well recognised. How readily people fall in with 
the demand for fresh air in treating the sick and 
ailing in sanatoria, in hospitals, in open-air 
schools! If it is good for the sick, and we know 
that it is, from the wonderful improvement they 
make under open-air conditions, then surely it 
must be good for the healthy, too. Bedroom 
windows should always be open a night. It is a 
mistake to think that because the windows have 
been open all day it is enough, and they can be shut 
at night. The only time, if ever, that windows 
should be shut is when there is nobody in the 
room. Certainly try to avoid draughts. All of 
us, and especially old folk, dislike a draught. 

Do not forget that the fireplace is a great 
ventilator for the room, and in many cases may 
be purposely closed by the occupant. 
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Another important point to which attention 
must be paid is the protection. of foodstuffs in 
the home, 

There ought to be a proper food store in every 
house where food can be kept cool. This store 
should be flyproof. Even where there is no store 
it is possible always to keep food covered. Bread 
and cake should be kept in tins, and meat, milk, 
jam, sugar, etc., can be covered with muslin. 
Do not forget that vermin, such as rats, mice, 
black-beetles and cockroaches, can foul the food. 
These are dangerous spreaders of filth and disease. 
Do everything to get rid of them in the house, 
but always remember that unless there is filth 
‘somewhere near they cannot breed. ‘Therefore, 
burn whenever possible all vegetable and animal 
refuse, tea leaves, fishbones, vegetable peelings, 
and everything of that description. Try and 
avoid putting it in the dustbin, and never leave it 
lying about. Always make certain the ashbin lid 
is closed, partly to keep out flies and other 
creatures, but also to present rain getting in, as 
moisture always hastens decomposition. | 

Drains, slopstones and gulleys must be kept 
clean. lt is no use relying on, disinfectants. 
Pouring disinfectant down the drain only masks 
the bad smell, and cannot really disinfect because 
it is impossible to use it in sufficient quantities. 

A smell from the drans is due either to the seal 
or trap becoming unsealed, because it is short of 
water and thus allowing sewer gas to escape, or 
because of an accumulation of decomposing 
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grease. Periodically the slopstone pipe and gully 
should be cleaned by pouring down it boiling water 
with some common washing soda dissolved in it. 

All this seems very simple and elementary, 
and can be summed up almost entirely in the 
promotion of absolute cleanliness, cleanliness of 
the individual, and cleanliness of the surroundings. 
5. further Study of Hygiene | 

For those who wish to delve more deeply into 
the science of hygiene I can recommend the book, 
Hygiene for Health Visitors, by Hutt, price 12/6, 
published by Appleton & Co.; or First Stage 
Hygiene, by Lister, price 7/6, published by 
University Tutorial Press. 

6. Points for Consideration by Home Teachers 

Now let us see how our simple hygiene works 
out in practice. 

One of the most important matters and perhaps 
a very delicate one, especially for faint-hearted 
home teachers, is to point out to the blind persons, 
in particular the bedridden or elderly cases, the 
necessity for a weekly bath. 

There are many of these bedridden cases who 
do not appear to have had a bath for a consider- 
able time. In a case recently reported a blind 
man over 60 years of age had not had even a 
wash for more than a week, and yet was regularly 
visited by a home teacher. It was not known, and 
he himself could not say, when he had last had _ 
a bath. When given a clean pair of pyjamas he 
thought it quite right to put them on over his 
dirty shirt. 
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In some areas a special concession has been 
made of reduced charges to blind persons using 
the public baths. Where this is so it should be 
made generally known, and such a concession must 
be very invaluable in attempting to get blind people 
to have baths more regularly. 

Another matter for note is that some of the 
blind have very long and dirty nails, and in some 
instances these have been bitten almost completely 
away owing to the difficulties of having them cut. 

Complaints are sometimes made by the elderly 
blind of the difficulty of cutting their toe-nails ; 
their age often makes it a real difficulty apart 
from the fact that they are totally blind. In order 
to assist the blind some voluntary organisations 
have honorary chiropodists who undertake to do 
this work, but they are only in the minority. 
It is to be hoped that more committees will appoint 
chiropodists for the purpose. The fee is not high 
and it would help the blind people, especially the 
old ones, to get out of doors, which in many cases 
is now an impossibility. 

Further points of practical importance are the 
necessity for advising blind people, especially 
females, of the need for regular changing of 
under-clothing and for clean bed-linen, etc. 

Home visitors should also point out to blind 
men the necessity for regularity in shaving. 
A clean and wholesome appearance is the duty 
of every blind person to the sighted community, 
especially now that the blind are so well cared for 
financially by the local authorities. In fact, the 
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home visitor should help the blind to be normal 
in appearance in assisting in the selection of and 
manner of wearing their clothes. 

The great desirability of cleanliness in the home 
has to be pointed out and is often difficult of 
attainment especially where a blind person ig 
living alone. 

Sighted persons might be employed to scrub 
out the place at least once a week and special 
attention should be paid to the dusting of pictures 
and vases, etc. There are some dreadful homes of 
men and women living alone or blind aged couples, 
where the dust and dirt are very bad indeed, and 
also the accumulation of ashes in the fireplace. 
Reference has been made previously to the advis- 
ability of burning all waste vegetable and animal 
refuse. 

All these are matters which are entirely within 
the province of the welfare visitor, but there are 
many other things that come to your notice 
almost daily, and for remedy which the 
machinery already exists in our health services. 

All such matters as insanitary houses, nuisances 
in connection with houses, overcrowding, prob- 
lems connected with infectious diseases, tuber- 
culosis, venereal diseases, mothers, infants and 


children can be best dealt with by reference to the » 


health authority responsible for administering the 
appropriate service in the area. . 

A few points in connection with these may be 
useful. It is no part of the duty of a home visitor 
to look for another house for a blind person 
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desiring one, nor to interview landlords with 
regard to repairs to property. _A report on the 
circumstances of the case if forwarded to the 
proper quarter will, however, always receive atten- 
tion, and be of service-to the blind person. The 
proper quarter to which to apply for a new 
municipal house must be ascertained, as the official 
adviser to the Tenants’ Selection Sub-Committee 
dealing with these varies. It may be the medical 
officer of health or the clerk of the local authority 
or the surveyor or an ad hoc officer. In which- 
ever way this department is administered, how- 
ever, great weight is generally attached to any 
recommendation from the medical officer. When 
a house in insamtary the fact is probably already 
known to the local health authority, and full in- 
formation as to the steps which have been, and 
are to be taken, will be forthcoming on enquiry 
from the local sanitary authority. 

The: question of repairs, too, should, if un- 
attended to by the landlord, be referred to the local 
health department. If the state of the house or 
its surroundings is due to the blind person himself, 
every effort must be made by the home visitor to 
obtain an improvement, but here again the local: 
health authority will always be willing to assist 
as far as possible if called upon, and this, too, 
without divulging the fact that the home visitor 
has reported the case, if this is desired. 

There are sometimes complaints that old pro- 
perty is infested with rats and other vermin. 
This is certainly a very difficult problem. The 
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responsibility of getting rid of rats and mice lies 
on the occupier of the premises, and not on the 
owner or the local authority as is popularly 
supposed. However, the local authority is always 
ready and willing to give advice as to the best 
methods to be adopted under various circum- 
stances. 

With regard to the notifiable infectious diseases 
the local health authority’s officers make full 
investigation in every case and one of the inquiries 
deals with the question of library books. Asa rule 
ordinary library books are destroyed in certain 
diseases, but Braille books are not too plentiful 
and are so expensive to produce that arrange- 
ments can be made to disinfect them efficiently. 

I believe that in some areas special Braille 
books are kept for supply to infectious cases. If 
_ these are passed from person to person without 
previous disinfection there must be a risk of con- 
veying infection. 7 

Precautions to be taken in cases of tuberculosis 
can be best outlined in each individual case by 
the tuberculosis nurse acting on the instructions 
of the tuberculosis officer. 

So far as venereal disease is concerned, it may 
be reassuring to know that there is not much risk 
of any contagion, because in by far the largest 
number of cases of blindness due to venereal dis- 
ease, the blindness is the end result of the disease 
which has generally reached the non-communicable 
stage. 

In every case where a welfare worker is visiting 
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a house in which there is infectious disease or 
supposed infectious disease, the local health 
authority will always be ready and willing to give 
advice. 

The method of procedure in all these cases 
outlined should be for the home visitor to report 
to the superintendent or secretary of his society 
and difficulites that are encountered, and it will 
be for the secretary to communicate with the 
authority. Now one may say that as a general 
tule in all county boroughs all health matters are 
under the health department, but in county areas 
it is different, As a rule such things as the sanitary 
condition of the houses, nuisances in connection 
with the house, and infectious diseases other than 
tuberculosis, are dealt with by the local medical 
officer of health and local sanitary inspector. 
On the other hand, maternity and infant welfare, 
school children, tuberculosis, and venereal diseases 
are generally dealt with directly by the county 
authorities, though maternity and infant welfare 
work may in some cases be delegated to the 
smaller local authorities. 

7. Need for Co-operation between Blind Persons 
Act Committee, Local Education Committee 
and Maternity and Child Welfare Committee. 
Whilst dealing with this subject, I must just 

mention that from the point of view of the 

necessity for complete registration it is absolutely 
essential that there should be close liaison between 
the registration authority under the Blind Persons 

Act and the local education authority and the 
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maternity and child welfare authority, in order 
that particulars of all blind children should be 
obtained, | 

In this connection it is well to remember a very 
important Ministry of Health Memorandum 
162/B.D. which contains extracts relating to the 
work of local authorities from a Report of the 
Advisory Committee on the Welfare of the 
Blind. 

Every superintendent should, therefore, make 
himself acquainted with the authority or authori- 
ties responsible for administering the various 
health services in the different parts of his district. 
Except in the county boroughs it may mean that 
the superintendent has to deal with more than 
one authority: for different branches of health 
work in the one area.+ The liaison in the first 
place should be between the head of the blind 
welfare department and the head of the health 
department, and it can be left to them to decide 
if and when any short cut is desirable such as 
direct approach by a welfare visitor of the blind 
to a sanitary inspector, health visitor, tuberculosis 
nurse and so on. It should not be necessary to 
mention that as in all human relationships tact is 
essential for the smooth working of any arrange- 
ments. Attention should simply be drawn to the 
state of affairs that it is wished to remedy and no 
suggestion of a complaint nor criticism of the 
work of other officials should be made. 

On the other hand, information given will, if 
desired, be treated strictly confidentially by the 
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health department, and its source will not be 
divulged. This is important especially when the 
question of repairs to property are concerned, for 
rightly or wrongly many tenants are afraid of 
retaliation on the part of the landlord if they 
make any complaint. 

8. Registration and the Prevention of Blindness 

I have tried to show how the health department 
can assist a home teacher in her work. Now 
I want to show how ‘the home teacher can assist 
the department, and in a very important way. 
We are endeavouring to obtain accurate statistics 
of the causation and incidence of blindness, as it 
is on such information that all sound schemes for 
the prevention of blindness must be based. 

One of the home teacher’s many duties is to 
investigate cases and to obtain information which 
will enable the card index and other records to: be 
kept up to date. 

I do not overlook the fact that her primary 
duty is, and must always be, the welfare of the 
blind, and the inquiries she conducts must be 
primarily for the information of her committee in 
ascertaining how best to promote the welfare of 
the case she is investigating. But a great deal 
of the information obtained can be of the greatest 
value in the attempt to collect accurate statistics 
of the causation of blindness. 

Much valuable material can be obtained by 
welfare visitors of the blind and the particulars 
if attached to the new form may be of great 
service to the specialist at the time of his examina- 
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tion, whilst they are essential in any complete 
final summary. 

The remarks that follow will indicate the lines 
on which inquiry should be made and may arouse 
and foster an interest in the possibilities of the 
prevention of certain forms of blindness now rife. 

The main information she can obtain in this 
way may be grouped under five headings :— 

(a) Occupations and previous forms of em- 
ployment ; 

(b) Details of any accident bearing on the 
case ; 

(c) History of treatment ; 

(d) Social conditions ; 

(e) Family history. 

(a) Occupation 

It is necessary to bear in mind constantly the 
object of the inquiry, namely, the possibility that 
the form of occupation may have contributed to 
the cause of the failure of eyesight. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the most important 
point is to elicit exactly what was the usual 
occupation before the onset of any eye trouble. 

Very often when the applicant applies for 
registration he is not able to work owing to the 
condition of his vision. It is not sufficient, how- 
ever, simply to state “occupation” or “ present 
occupation” nil. A note should be made of the 
length of time since the applicant last worked, 
e.g., ““ Occupation—Nil for last six months.” 

In considering previous occupations great care 
must be exercised to specify as far as possible the 
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exact kind of work the applicant was employed 
in at various times. For instance, such a designa- 
tion as “‘ labourer ”’ is of little use. It is necessary 
to know what form of labouring he was engaged 
in, etc. Again in many industries some idea of 
the process in which the applicant was engaged 
should be given. For instance, the term iron- 
worker covers many different processes—the 
investigator should endeavour to find out whether 
the occupation was that of puddler, roller, 
shingler, or furnaceman, etc. 

Similarly terms such as fitter, engineer, turner, 
etc., and so on, are too general, and some indica- 
tion should be given of the trade concerned. 
Next, attention must be paid to eliciting the most 
important form of occupation from the point of 
view of any possible bearing on he cause of blind- 
ness. The investigator must endeavour to dis- 
tinguish between cause and effect. To quote an 
example, a man may have been employed for 
30 years as a puddler at a furnace, when he has to 
relinquish his work owing to failing vision, and 
becomes successively a labourer in the ironworks, 
a hawker with a greengrocer’s cart, and a street 
newspaper seller. Obviously these latter occupa- 
tions could have had no bearing on the cause of his 
blindness, but were the effect of his failing vision 
preventing him from engaging in anything better. 

To summarise—the investigator should pay 
special attention to discovering the main forms of 
occupations, with length of time employed in 
such before the onset of eye trouble, and to 
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specifying as exactly as possible the nature of 
the work. | 
(b) History of Accident 

As full details as possible should be obtained 
of any accident which has affected the eyes. 

It should always be stated by the visitor whether 
one or both eyes were affected at the time of the 
accident, 

In many cases one eye only may be directly 
affected by the injury and the other may only be 
lost months or years after, due to sympathetic 
ophthalmia. 

The exact nature of the accident should be noted, 
and if it occurred whilst the patient was at work, 
always ascertain the exact process and industry 
in which he was engaged at the time, and the 
approximate dates of injury or age of patient at 
- time should be given. 

(c) History of Treatment 

The question as to, wehther adequate treat- 
ment was obtained early, and persisted in, has an 
important bearing on the onset of blindness and 
careful investigation should be made. 

Clearly distinguish between treatment given by 
a general practioner and treatment given by an 
eye specialist, and treatment at home or treatment 
at a hosiptal.. Rough details of treatment can 
be noted, such as prescriptions of spectacles, use 
of lotions, operations, etc. Approximate dates of 
any operations should be given. If spectacles 
were prescribed for the person when a child at 
school this should be noted. 
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(d) Social Conditions 

Many environmental factors may have had an 
influence in different cases of blindness, such as 
poverty, personal habits of the individual or 
parents, uncleanliness, carelessness, abuse of 
alcohol, housing conditions, etc. 

Here again it is important to distinguish be- 
tween cause and effect. Whilst it is essential 
for the welfare of the blind person to study 
carefully the present conditions, every effort 
must be made for statistical purposes to try and 
. discover what the conditions of living were 
before the onset of the trouble causing blind- 
ness. 

Poverty, if present before blindness, may have 
had a bearing on the case in many ways. In- 
ability to obtain sufficient suitable nourishment 
~ would so lower the vitality of the individual as 
to make him more susceptible to certain diseases 
or less able to combat such diseases once 
contracted. 

Poverty ought not nowadays to prevent a 
patient from obtaining skilled advice and treat- 
ment, but. might have a serious influence in 
preventing frequent regular attendance at the 
doctor’s surgery or the hospital, especially if these 
were situated at a distance from the patient’s 
nome, 

Generally the financial postition of an indivi- 
dual will be assessed from the amount of income 
received by the famly, and this will be noted, but 
it must be remembered that it is not always those 
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with the lowest incomes who are the most 
destitute. Many a family manages to live decently 
on an income of even £2 a week, whereas others 
with incomes of £5 a week or more may be in 
more or less abject poverty due to drink, 
gambling and general thriftlessness. 

A note should be made of nationality. 

(e) Family History 

Here again it is often difficult to elicit the really 
relevant features. It is not easy to define “eye 
trouble.” Very few families but have or have 
had some members who have worn spectacles, 
for instance. 

It is generally sufficient to trace the pedigree 
back to the grandparents, and to try to find the 
condition of the eyes in all members of both 
families. 

A knowledge of the eye conditions which are 
most usually associated with transmission from 
parent to offspring will be useful. : 
It may not always be possible to obtain the 
whole of the information required from ‘the 
patient himself or even at one visit, and appeal 
may have to be made to relatives and others for 
confirmatioin of events and dates. However, 
no complaint should arise as to the inquisitorial 
nature of the questions, because a patient is 
generally quite ready and willing to talk about 

his case to a tactful and kindly home visitor. 

If this information is obtained in a careless or 
perfunctory manner it may be worse than use- 
less for the purpose it is required. 
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9. Conclusion 7 

This ascertainment of the causes of blindness 
is not a one man job, it requires energetic and 
conscientious team work in which the lay secre- 
tary and home visitor of the blind, the medical 
officer of the health department, and the specialist 
must each play his part. 

Such co-operation may mean a lot of extra 
work for a good many of us. But surely it is 
worth while. The facts elicited will be of the 
utmost value to those responsible for framing 
schemes for prevention, and the search for this 
information will surely add interest and zest to 
the routine work of welfare visitors of the blind. 
For they will be the outposts or skirmishers 
constantly bringing in information to the main 
body, and largely on such information will the 
campaign be launched and sustained, the success 
of which will, in time to come we hope, ensure 
that all cases of blindness that are preventible 
shall be prevented. 

This section may be read in conjunction with 
the chapter on The Care of the Eye (pages 


It should be supplemented by a study of the 
Ministry of Health Handbook on the Welfare 
of the Blind, especially in relation to questions 
of :— 

1. The definition of blindness and certification. 

2. Registration. 

3. Prevention of blindness. 
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The references are as follows :— 


1. flandbook on the Welfare of the Blind, 


pages 1-5. Circular 1353, part of which is 
quoted on page 2, is given in full on page 
53 of Local Authorities and the Welfare 
of the Bhnd, Form B.D.8, which accom- 
panied the issue of Circular 1353, is recom- 
mended by the Ministry for use by 
ophthalmic surgeons in their examination of 
patients for admission to the Register of 


_ blind persons. 


. Registration. 


Handbook on the Welfare of the Blind, 
page 5, Section 2 (bd). | 

Local Authorities and the Welfare of the 
Blind, page 4. The reference to “ ordinary 
residence ” in this paragraph is one which is 
dealt with in Appendix 3 of the Handbook 
on the Welfare of the Blind, page 43. The 
home teacher is not, however, required to 
concern herself with the technicalities of this 
question. 


. Prevention of Blindness. 


Handbook on the Welfare of the Blind, 
page 33, Section 19. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER V 
HYGIENE 


By A. H. GALE, Esq., M.D. 
(Of the Board of Education) 

1—Introduciton. The present is not an 
appropriate time for the radical revision of a- 
chapter such as this because, although great 
changes in the structure of the health services 
are foreshadowed, they are at present only in the 
stage of planning. The Government’s scheme is 
described in full in the White Paper on “A 
National Health Service ” (Cmd. 6502), published 
by H.M. Stationery Office, price Is., but there 
is also an official summary, 32 pages long, pub- 
lished at 3d., which is quite sufficient for the 
general reader. At present, however, the health 
services are much the same as when Dr. Joseph 
wrote his original chapter, and so I shall confine 
myself to adding a few notes in amplification or 
explanation of that chapter. I shall follow the 
general arrangement of the original. 

2—Public Health Services. As I have said, 
the general plan of health services is the same as 
that described by Dr. Joseph. The home visitor 
should make a point of establishing friendly 
relations with the officers of the Public Health 
Department, the correct method of approach 
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being through the secretary of her.own associa- 
tion. 

3—FPersonal Hygiene. Most of the section on 
Personal Hygiene is applicable, while the talks 
given by the Radio Doctor contain much sound 
advice in simple language. 

War conditions have added many complications 
to the lives of all of us, and a little reflection will 
convince the home teacher that some of these 
may be particularly difficult for the blind person. 
She may be able to help in all sorts of ways— 
by knowing where the Citizens’ Advice Bureau 
is, by knowing how food rationing works, and 
so on. 

4—Special Drfficulttes of the Blind....S5ection 6 
of Dr. Joseph’s chapter contains many practical 
suggestions as to the special difficulties which 
blind persons have in following the elementary 
laws of health, and this section should be read 
with care by the home teacher. | 
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CHAPTER VI 
tee CARE OFTHE FYE 


By An OPHTHAMIC SURGEON : 


1. The Eye and the Way It Works 
HE eye may be compared to a camera. The 
essentials of an efficient camera are: A 
focussing lens, a focussing apparatus, an adjust- 
able diaphragm to exclude excess of light, and, 
at the back, a sensitive surface in the form of 
a film or plate. The counterparts of all these 
are to be found in the human eye. 

Roughly the eye is shaped like a hollow ball, 
formed of a tough white material (the schlerotic 
or white of the eye) with a transparent circular 
bow window (the cornea) in front. In the 
interior of the eye, near the front, is situated the 
iris, the coloured part seen through the cornea. 
This is the diaphragm, having a variable aper- 
ture (the pupil), which, during all the hours 
that the eye is being used, is continually adjusting 
itself to varying light conditions. Immediately 
behind the iris is the focussing lens, and, attached 
all round the sharp edge of this lens is the focuss- 
ing muscle. In a camera, a sharp focus is obtained 
by moving the lens further from or nearer to the 
sensitive film. The same result could be ob- 
tained by taking out the lens and substituting a 
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thinner one for focussing distant views, or a 
thicker for near objects. This procedure would 
be too cumbersome in a camera, but it is prac- 
tically what takes place in the eye, the action of 
the focussing muscle producing the requisite 
thinning or thickening of the lens. Finally, at 
the back of the eye is the sensitive surface, or 
retina, which receives the picture. 

The analogy may be carried further. If, in the 
camera, the lens is misty, the focussing apparatus 
defective, or the film damaged or too aged, no 
clear picture will be obtainable. Similarly, if 
there is anything wrong with the corresponding | 
parts of the eye, no precise vision will be possible. 

Although the picture of an object is recetved 
by the retina, the impression must first be inter- 
preted by a part of the brain set aside for this 
purpose before it can be consciously “seen ”-—— 
just as the work of a camera is only completed 
by the further external process of developing and 
printing. Perhaps the working of this com- 
plicated mechanism may be more readily grasped 
by likening the visual system to a post office. 
The sender of a telegram writes out the words on 
a form, and passes it through the window to an 
operator. Each word stimulates the operator to 
send a series of electrical impulses along a wire 
to the receiving office. There, another operator 
takes in the electrical impulses and translates them 
back into words. These are handed to the 
recipient of the telegram, who reads, not the actual 
writing of the sender of the telegram, but an 
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exact replica of his words. In the visual system, 
the retina is crowded with. nerve cells, or 
operators, each waiting to send along its own 
nerve, Or wire, messages (in actual] fact minute 
electrical impulses) to the brain, or receiving 
office. These nerves are collected together and 
leave the eye as the optic nerve. In the brain, 
brain cells, or operators, translate the impulses, 
and thus the object looked at by the eye is repro- 
duced. If any part of the telegraph system is 
not working properly, if the operators or wires 
(in the case of the eye these cannot be replaced) 
are ill or damaged, no telegram will get through. 
2. The Eye as an Integral Part of the Body 
It will thus be amply evident that the eye, just 
as any other organ, cannot be considered, much 
less treated as a separate entity apart from the 
nerves and brain, or indeed, apart from the body 
generally. It cannot therefore be assumed that, 
because the sight is not normal, the defect lies 
in the eye alone and can be remedied by the use 
of glasses. As will be seen later, difficulty with 
vision may be one of the earliest danger signals 
of a purely bodily disease. It follows then that 
to be reasonably certain of the safety of the eyes, 
sight or health, advice should always be sought 
from those who are conversant with the diseases 
of the nerves, brain, and body generally. In 
other words, the only person who can give proper 
advice about the eyes is he who, having been 
through the usual five years of medical training 
and qualified as a doctor, has gone yet further 
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in his art and specialised in ophthalmology. To 
seek other advice is courting disaster, and it 
should always be remembered that, though one 
can walk with a wooden leg, no glass eye yet 
invented will enable the wearer to see. 
3. Nature’s Care of the Eye 

Nature has several ways of protecting the eyes 
and keeping’ them in working order. Thus,» 
they are set more or less deeply in a cavity, the 
orbit, the bony walls of which are an adequate 
defence against most blows; the eye-lashes pro- 
tect against dust, and, being slightly greasy, 
against fluids. By their blinking movements, the 
lids remove from the surface of the eye, most of 
the particles of dust which have eluded the lashes, 
and in this they are assisted by the tears. The 
tears are drained away by the tear-ducts, which 
are so situated that the tears have to travel across 
the surface of the eye before passing into the nose. 
The transparent part of the eye, the cornea, is 
very richly endowed with sensitive nerves, in 
order that instant warning may be given of any 
foreign substance in contact with it. During 
sleep the iris, the focussing muscle, the retina and 
its nerve connections, and the external muscles 
which move the eye, are able to rest and recuper- 
ate while the closed lids protect the eye. 
4. Derangement of Nature’s Defences 

In certain diseases of the lids the lashes fall 
out, thus robbing the eye of this source of 
protection; worse still, the lashes are directed 
against the eye, brushing against the cornea. 
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In this latter condition, and also when the lids 
do not close properly, leaving the cornea to 
become dry and without adequate protection, an 
inflammation of the cornea, or keratitis, is liable 
to set in, gravely threatening the sight. Keratitis 
may be due to many other causes, and should 
always be regarded as a most serious disease. 

Inflammation of the inside of the lids, con- 
junctivitis, has also many origins and many 
forms, a few of which, and among them that 
type seen in the newly-born, are very dangerous 
to sight if not properly and adequately treated 
at the onset. 

Lack of proper rest, or prolonged use of the 
eyes in bad conditions, often so exhausts the 
focussing muscle that reading and writing be- 
come temporarily impossible. 

5. Lhe Proper Use of the Eyes 

Improper use of the eyes exposes them to dis- 
ease. Proper eye habits are essential. and should 
be acquired before the commencement of school 
life so that they may, in time, become automatic. 
Too many people read and write in a strained 
attitude with the book or paper much too close 
to the eyes. This puts undue strain on the 
focussing muscles and the external muscles which 
converge the eyes on the work in hand. In both 
reading and writing, the page should be at three- 
quarter arm’s length, the lighting, adequate but 
not too brilliant, should come from a position 
which neither throws shadows on the page where 
the eye is resting, nor permits of direct rays of 
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light entering the eyes. A general illumination 
of the room is less fatiguing than a light con- 
centrated solely upon the work, leaving the rest 
of the room in darkness. The print should have 
serifs, be of medium size, clear and not of Gothic 
type, and the paper unglazed which takes print 
clearly, but which does not reflect glare into the 
eyes. The habit of children of lying face down 
on the floor, with the head propped in the hands, 
reading by firelight, or indeed by any light, is 
deleterious. Reading in bed almost always 
implies a strained attitude and wrong distance and 
lighting, and when it must be indulged in, should 
only be allowed when sitting up with the book on 
the knees and the light at the head of the bed. 

Common-sense dictates that very bright lights, 
e.g., the sun or arc lights, should not be looked at 
directly. Permanent damage to the retina and 
lens may thereby result. 

Certain industries, such as fine jewellery work, 
watchmaking, etc., necessitate working at close 
ranges. In such cases, glasses which aid the 
greatly taxed focussing and convergence muscles 
should be used. Welders, iron-puddler, ultra- 
violet light operators, ete., should use goggles 
protective against intense light. 

With these simple precautions, it should be 
unnecessary to make a routine practice of bathing 
the eyes with cold water or lotion in the absence 
of any actual disease. 
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6. Some Eye Defects and Diseases 

Every child is born long-sighted. As the eye 
grows the long sight is reduced and, when the 
growth ceases normally, the eye is left neither 
long nor short-sighted. If the growth persists 
beyond the normal, short sight results. |The 
terms long and short-sight, so often misinter- 

preted, actually refer to the distance from the 
eye at which small print is most comfortably read. 
A short-sighted eye is one that is liable to certain 
ills and disabilities, since overgrowth always tends 
to weakness. No known treatment evercises 
much influence upon this growth process except 
the early and proper provision of glasses and 
attention to the child’s hygiene and eye habits. 

Astigmatism is a bogey frequently raised By 
those who test the eyes and who are not doctors. 
Astigmatism simply means that the front of the 
eye, instead of being equally curved in all direc- 
tions like the surface of a sphere, rather 
resembles that of an egg, in being more sharply 
_ curved in one direction than the other. It is not 
a dangerous condition, but one that can be. 
corrected by glasses. 

Squint, a defect most commonly found in 
children, is usually associated with long-sight, 
but it is sometimes a symptom of cerebral or 
bodily disease. In every case an eye doctor 
should be consulted as soon as the trouble is 
observed, for, even if there is no grave disease 
present, the sight of the squinting eye may be 
irreparably lost. This advice cannot be too 
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heavily emphasised, since there is a widespread 
belief that squints in children are cured by nature 
without interference. This attitude is too often 
fatal, and the case may come into the doctor’s 
hands too late to save the sight if the eye. 

Other eye diseases that may be mentioned in 
this very superficial review are glaucoma, 
cataract, retinitis, choroditis and optic atrophy. 
Perhaps the most important is glaucoma, since 
its early detection is very difficult and only prompt 
treatment will prevent permanent damage to the 
sight. Glaucoma is a very insidious and dangerous 
condition, insidious because, in the early stages, 
the vision is not affected in such a way as to 
fttract the patient’s notice, and because later, 
When the reduction in vision has become obvious 
to the patient, glasses may make a temporary or 
partial improvement. This satisfies him and 
deceives the person prescribing the glasses, unless — 
the latter is a doctor accustomed to the detection 
of the very earliest signs of eye disease. Many 
people have lost their sight through having been 
given glasses instead of immediate treatment. 

Retinitis, choroditis, and optic atrophy, all 
interfere with the perfect transmission of light 
stimuli to the brain, so that vision is reduced to 
an amount corresponding with the extent of the 
damage done by the disease. 

In cataract, the focussing lens in the interior of 
the eye, instead of remaining perfectly clear, 
becomes like ground glass, again interfering with 
vision. There are several forms of cataract: 
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congenital, traumatic (due to injury), that due to 
bodily disease, etc. The commonost is the senile 
type. Some assert that they can prevent the 
onset of senile cataract by the frequent change of 
glasses which they sell to the credulous, while 
others endeavour to stay its progress with drops, 
ointment, light treatment, etc. No intelligent 
person would be deluded by the first type of 
treatment with glasses, while local remedies have 
been proved fruitless by many eminent surgeons. 
Senile cataract is a result of ageing of the lens, 
and can no more be arrested than the ageing of 
any other part of the body. 
7. Bodily Disease in Relaton to the Eye 

Very many diseases of the body itself affect the 
eyes, notably arteriosclerosis, diabetes and kidney 
disease. It is frequently the case that the very 
first sign of these troubles can be detected in the 
eye by eye doctors who are properly acquainted 
with the disease as it affects the rest of the 
body. They are able to supplement very slight 
indications in the eye by an intelligent examination 
into the slight divergencies in the patient’s general 
health. In many instances, valuable time is saved 
in starting the appropriate treatment to restore 
health at the earliest possible moment, and before 
the general symptoms have developed to a notice- 
able extent. Thus it may be seen that no one 
who is unacquainted with medicine and surgery 
is capable of examining the eyes correctly and 
thoroughly with proper benefit to the patient. 
Again, practically all the signs of eye strain due 
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to the want of glasses are also to be met with in 
eye diseases where glasses are of no avail, or are 
distinctly injurious. Though nine times out of ten 
one will be right in assuming, blindfold, that only 
glasses are required, the tenth case will lead to 
disaster. Only an eye-doctor can be relied upon 
to say which is the tenth case. 

8. Methods of Obtaining Eye Treatment 

No one need lack proper advice about his eyes. 
Those who cannot afford to pay a fee are gladly 
received in the eye department of a medical 
hospital. Those who are in receipt of ophthalmic 
benefit through their approved society can demand 
to be seen privately by an ophthalmic surgeon. 
They should apply to the panel doctor or to an 
optician who is not a “ sight-testing optician,” and 
either will make all necessary arrangements under 
the National Ophthalmic Treatment Board 
scheme. Most eye hospitals in London have a 
Voluntary Ophthalmic Hospital Clinic where pay- 
ing patients with a low income are seen privately 
at a time convenient to themselves, at a nominal 
fee. 

A final word of warning. Many people who 
know better, endeavour to treat what they 
consider to be a “cold in the eye” themselves 
for some time before consulting a doctor. This 
is a fatal thing to do and has led to much loss 
of sight. : 

g. Duties and Powers of Local Authorities 

The means already outlined for obtaining 
proper advice and treatment for the eyes are 
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supplemented by work undertaken by local 
authorities under. various schemes, with the 
primary object of preventing eye disease and 
blindness. For instance, midwives must call a 
doctor to their assistance whenever inflammation 
of the eyes occurs in a new-born child. Ophthal- 
mia occurring within 21 days of birth must be 
notified to the medical officer of health of the 
district, and maternity and child welfare authori- 
ties make provision, by home nursing or 
institutional treatment, for babies suffering from 
ophthalmia neonatorum. Again, the Education 
Act of 1921 makes compulsory the full medical 
examination of all children attending elementary 
schools on at least three occasions during their 
school life.- By this means, children with defec- 
tive sight or eye disease are discovered, and these 
children can obtain advice and treatment at 
opthalmic clinics maintained by local education 
authorities in their areas. 

These facilities are extended to the child under 
school age by a large number of authorities. 

In such chronic eye diseases as_ interstitial 
keratitis and phlyctenular keratitis children may 
be sent to special residential schools where they 
are educated under a modified curriculum, and at 
the same time appropriate eye treatment is 
carried out. } | 

Local authorities or county councils have also 
further powers given them by the Public Health 
Act, 1925, (Section 66) to make arrangements 
as they may think desirable for the treatment of 
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persons ordinarily resident within their areas and 
suffering from any disease of, or injury to, the 
eyes. Under this Act people suffering from eye 
disease may be assisted to obtain suitable treat- 
ment with a view to preventing blindness. 

Where there is a doubt as to the right steps to 
be taken in a particular case the Medical Officer 
of Health will always be able to advise on the 
most suitable means of securing the necessary 
treatment or assistance. 
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CHAPTER VII 


een al aArRHABE LT FOR THE 
DEAF-BLIND 


By EDWARD EVANS 


HE main features of this system are based on 
the manual alphabet used by the seeing deaf, 
with certain important modfications. 

The considerations to be observed are those 
which make for clarity, speed, directness and ease 
of manipulation. 

Among the seeing deaf both hands of the' 
“speaker” are used and the “speech” is read 
visually by the listener. In the case of the deaf- 
blind, the right hand only of the speaker is em- 
ployed, while the left hand of the listener is the 
receiving or reading medium. 

_ The first necessity is for the speaker to place 
himself in such a position as easily to work upon 
the hand of the listener. 

It will be found that a suitable and convenient 
procedure is for him to take the listener’s. left 
hand, resting the back of it upon his own left 
palm. Care must be taken not to grasp the wrist 
too tightly, nor to hold it in a strained or un- 
natural position. If the listener’s wrist is gripped, 
serious interference with the circulation of blood 
ds caused and pain and strain speedily ensue. It 
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should be made to lie easily and restfully with the 
fingers slightly spread out and fairly straight. 

When a comfortable starting position is attained, 
the speaker can then write upon the listener’s 
left hand with the same facility as if it were his 
own. 

It would be as well to consider the receiving 
hand as a sheet of paper upon which the speaker 
desires to write certain characters. It will be 
obvious that the best results will be obtained 
when that hand is not called upon to alter its 
position, 

No co-operation is asked for from the deaf- 
blind listener; his left hand must be entirely 
receptive and passive. 

As no characters are to be written on the back 
of the hand, it is therefore not necessary to turn 
it round. It must be remembered that it is only 
by proceeding at a good speed that this neces- 
sarily cumbersome method of speech can become 
acceptable to a deaf-blind person of average 
intelligence. 7 

At the end of each word it is necessary only 
to make a slight pause. In the instructions with 
regard to the position of the various letters, it 
must be borne in mind that all the manipulations 
are carried out by the speaker’s right hand. 

The speaker should straighten his touching 
finger and tuck the other fingers out of the way 
when manipulation commences. 

The vowels are written by touching the tips 
of the five fingers in order, commencing with the 
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thumb for “A,” and finishing with the little 
finger for “U.” ! | 

“B.” The fingers are bunched so that the tips 
meet in an irregular ring, and placed in that form 
on the palm of the hand. 

“C.” The forefinger makes a circular flick along 
_ the inner side of the thumb and along the curve 
between the thumb and forefinger, finishing at the 
top of the forefinger. 

“D,” The tip of the forefinger touches the tip 
of the listener’s forefinger, while the top of the 
thumb touches the base of the forefinger. 

“T.” The forefinger and middle finger are 
placed close together at right angles across the 
forefinger. 

“G.” The fist is clenched and placed on the 
palm, with thumb in highest position and little 
finger on the palm. 

“H.” The hand is laid flat across the palm and 
moved upwards off the hand. 

“Jj.” The tip of the forefinger touches the tip 
of the middle finger and is then brought down to 
the palm of the hand. 

“K.” The forefinger is bent, palm turned 
down, and middle joint laid along the forefinger. 

“L.” The forefinger is laid across the palm. 

“M.” The first three fingers, touching, are 
laid across the palm. 

“N.” The first two fingers, touching, are laid 
across the palm. 

“Pp.” The tip of the forefinger is lightly held 
by the tips of the forefinger and thumb. 
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“Q.” The forefinger is placed in the fork 
between the forefinger and thumb, and hooked 
round the base of the thumb. 

“R.” The forefinger is bent and laid across 
the palm. 

“S.” The forefinger is bent and linked with 
the little finger. 

“T.” The tip of the forefinger should touch 
the palm of the hand at side farthest from the 
thumb. ‘ 

“V.” The forefinger and middle finger are 
separated as far as possible and laid across the 
palm. 

“W.” The palm of the hand is laid flat across 
the fingers and the fingers bent over and round 
the fingers, 

“X.” The forefinger is laid at right angles 
across the forefinger. 

“Y.” The forefinger is placed in the joint 
between the thumb and forefinger. 

“Z.” The tips of the fingers in a row touch 
the middle of the palm. 

It is very desirable, when the subject has a 
good knowledge of Braille, that every advantage be 
taken of the means of using abbreviations. In 
the list of abbreviated words given in the Standard 
English Braille it will be found that nearly all 
can be used and readily understood. The single 
jetter contractions in Braille may also be used, 
especially when the deaf person is above the 
average intelligence. 

In actual speech it will be found that long 
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words need hardly ever be finished when used 
more than once in the same context; particularly 
so is this the case in names of places. 

Everything, however, depends on the recep- 
tivity and response of the deaf-blind subject. 

By far the greatest cause of faulty work is 
unnecessary movement combined with careless 
manipulation. 

Ability to receive is not generally required, 
unless the deaf subject is also a mute, but ability 
to read the manual is a great aid to dexterity in 
writing it. 

There are cases, of course, when it is necessary 
for the teacher to have to read, and in these cases 
much practice is needed to enable even a reason- 
able speed to be attained. 

The student should supplement the printed 
instructions as to the formation of the letters by 
study of the photographs given in the pamphlet 
A Manual Alphabet for the Deaf-Blind, by 
Edward Evans (National Institute for the Blind, 
. price 3d.). 
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CuHaptTer VIII 


PASTIME OCCUPATIONS 


By MARY G. THOMAS, EDITH FISHER 
and G. SYMES 

T is hardly necessary to say at the outset that 

the optimistic home teacher who turns to this 
chapter, expecting to find in it a description of 
new and lucrative pastime occupations for the 
blind is doomed to disappointment. For the 
provision of work for the blind, whether in a 
sheltered workshop, in the blind person’s home 
under a recognised Home Workers’ Scheme, 
alongside seeing workers in an ordinary factory, 
or merely as a pastime occupation, is a task that 
bristles with difficulties. 

Wide Definition of Pastume Occupations 

While it is true that we are now concerned only 
with the pastime worker and, therefore, may leave 
on one side the question of wage-earning, the 
problem is still one which will take all the energy, 
devotion, initiative, and inventiveness of the home 
teacher who tries‘to solve it. But because wage- 
earning does not enter in, it is possible to inter- 
pret the term pastime occupation rather widely, 
and to include in it a good many things that the 

home teachers’ .examination syllabus does not 
cover. The home teacher who has a hundred 
people on her books ought to be able to claim that 
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eighty of them are workers; but this need not 
mean that there are eighty who knit, make baskets, 
or weave raffia mats, useful as these accomplish- 
ments may be. What it should mean is that there 
are eighty people for whom she has found 
occupations which have turned weary dragging 
hours into happy occupied ones. One cannot 
remember too often that the great danger of blind- 
ness (and perhaps especially of blindness in 
middle life) is that it tends to shut the handicapped 
person within himself ; the real value of a pastime 
occupation lies in the fact that it may break down 
the barrier, and open up for him a more interest- 
ing, because a fuller, life. Whether deliverance 
from the self-centred life comes through the rush- 
seating of a chair, or from listening to wireless, 
matters very little so long as it comes. Indeed, 
in view of the.great difficulties that beset. the 
disposal of blind-made goods to-day, deliverance 
that can be achieved without the problem of 
“disposal of goods” is all to the good, and the 
blind man who cleans his own boots is being at 
least as useful as the one who makes a wooden 
stand for boot-brushes, to be offered for sale at 
a bazaar. 


Some Suggested Occupations 
Music 
Very briefly then, it may be worth while to 
suggest a few pastime occupations which come 
outside the range of basket-making, chair-caning, 
rush-seating, and the like. While the idea that 
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all blind people must be musical is as foolish as 
the suggestion that blindness confers a magic 
gift of manual dexterity, the home teacher will 
find that some of those in her care are fond of 
music, and for these she will afford the ideal 
pastime occupation. Those who play an instru- 
ment should receive every encouragement, while 
those who have a vague love of music, but are 
unable to play themselves, should be helped in 
every possible way towards musical appreciation. 
Here, of course, wireless is an ally of inestimable 
value to the home teacher. Some of the musical 
people on her books will live in homes where there 
is a gramophone, and perhaps between such 
people an interchange of records might be 
arranged, or the home teacher may be able to 
persuade her committee to have a loan collection 
of good records which can be passed round the 
district. The formation of a glee-club from 
among the music-loving members of a social 
centre is another possibility, while the encotirage- 
ment of community singing is always popular. 


Wireless, Reading and Talks 

Those whose tastes are intellectual should be 
helped to make the fullest use of their wireless 
sets, if possible by group-listening, or if this is 
not practicable, by means of systematic listening-in 
to subjects that interest them. And when we 
speak of “those whose tastes are intellectual,” 
the home teacher should remember that although 
the majority of those in her care may have 
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received a very limited education, generally end- 
ing at fourteen or sixteen, this limitation has often 
been one forced upon them by economic necessity. 
There are many men and women to whom even 
reading and writing present difficulty, who are, 
for all that, extremely intelligent and ready to 
learn, and who will, if their interests are aroused, 
join eagerly in the pursuit of knowledge. The 
home teacher can often make use of the wireless 
talks to encourage an interest in reading, as those 
who have listened with pleasure to an account of 
foreign travel on the wireless may enjoy reading 
a Braille book on the subject of the talk, or, if 
this is beyond them, may listen with pleasure 
while a book is read aloud. Organised excur- 
sions to museums, which have been satisfactorily 
carried out in some areas, may also be included in 
a list of pastime occupations, for besides affording — 
a very pleasant way of spending an afternoon, 
they give the thoughtful blind person something 
to think about, and afford direction for his reading. 
Further, a series of lectures run in connection 
with a social centre, where simple talks are given 
on foreign countries, social problems, poetry, or 
prose, all serve to widen interests, and to help the 
blind man or woman to fill in hours of lonliness 
by directed reading, 


Puzzles 
Some home teachers are apt to overlook the 
love of problems and puzzles which is character- 
istic of a great many people. The detective 
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story owes at least part of its charm to the fact 
that most of us like to think that we, unlike the 
detective sent down from Scotland Yard, realised 
almost from the first that the girl with red hair 
was at the bottom of the garage murder, while the 
tremendous popularity of the crossword puzzle 
owes something also to its appeal to a sleuth-like 
instinct. The home teacher will find that many 
of her people will enjoy being given a problem 
to unravel between her visits; there will be some 
whom a chess problem intrigues, others who will 
enjoy a crossword, other again who like anagrams, 
and yet others who prefer a mathematical puzzle. 


Letter Writing } 

The home teacher who gives instruction in 
Braille generally does so with reading as her 
primary objective, and she does not always 
remember that in teaching the blind person to 
write she is doing something that is little less 
important. For the blind man who can write can 
deal with much of his correspondence, and by the 
fact of writing is put into touch with other blind 
people in all parts of the world, whom he can reach 
through Braille letters. He can take notes at 
lectures or meetings, and take part in competitions 
in Braille magazines. 


Public Work 
The well-educated man or woman who is 
energetic, and is not content with a life of passive 
study, but longs to be active in spite of his 
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handicap of blindness, should be encouraged to 
take up some form of public work. The fact that - 
sight has been lost does not interfere with the 
capacities of a good citizen, and such people should 
be urged to keep in active touch with such depart- 
ments of local government or religious and 
philanthropic agencies as appeal to them. 


Household Tasks 

The once-active housewife who fears that blind- 
ness must mean an end of her domestic duties, 
should be helped to see that there is still much 
useful work that she can do. She can dust and 
sweep, scour and wash, do a certain amount of 
cooking (with due regard to the possible dangers 
of fire), and neither sewing by hand nor machining 
need be impossible. People are apt sometimes 
to make too much of a fetish of small stitches in 
hand-sewing, whereas rather big ones can do quite 
useful work; and can be done by people with a 
very small amount of sight. Those who are not 
disposed to do sewing at home may often be 
persuaded to join a sewing class at a handicraft 
centre, where materials are obtained through the 
home teacher at reasonable rates, and where help 
is given in cutting out garments and perhaps also 
in finishing. Button-sewing competitions for 
both men and women have been tried at some 
handicraft centres, and are very much enjoyed, 
while the handicraft centre often gives oppor- 
tunities also for team-work which may prove 
quite valuable; for example, one old lady who 
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made crochet mats, which were beautifully — 
executed, but quite unsaleable, was persuaded 
instead to crochet quilts for dolls’ bedsteads and 
to make crochet edging for the pillow-slips and 
sheets, while the bedsteads themselves were made 
by men members of the club who were clever at 
carpentry, and the blankets stitched by yet another 
old lady 


Gardening 

At first sight, one is inclined to think that 
gardening as a pastime occupation for the blind 
is too ambitious, but. the Guild of Blind Gardeners, 
in a bulletin, Gardening for the Blind (obtainable 
from the Natonal Institute for the Blind, price 
4d.), has shown that gardening is a safe and 
healthy recreation for the totally blind, and may 
even be a means of livelihood for those who 
have some sight. “ During the past twelve years 
of total blindness,” writes a blind man in the 
Bulletin, “I have produced sufficient culinary 
vegetables to maintain an ample supply for 
domestic use all the year round ... I have at 
times had sighted help at hoeing time, but last 
season when illness rendered this help unavail- 
able, no hand touched my garden but my own.” 
For the infirm, who cannot undertake anything so 
strenuous as gardening, but who are fond of 
flowers, bulb growing is an excellent occupation. 
Hyacinths give great joy on account of their 
perfume, and may be grown without difficulty in 
a room or in a window box. Competitions in 
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bulb growing, with a flower show and prize giving, 
are deservedly popular, for they provide healthy 
rivalry, a good deal of fun, and. the possibility 
of a pleasant social gathering at their close. There 
is no anxiety about sales, and the thing produced 
is beautiful in itself, while the task of bringing 
it to fruition is one that calls for skill and is 
full of interest. 

It comes to this then. The wise home teacher 
will make use of all the handicrafts suggested in 
the home teaching syllabus, and will try to think 
of new ones, or to develop those already in exist- 
ence, but she will not stop there. She will inter- 
pret the term pastime occupation as widely as 
possible, and will not be content till every blind 
person in her care has an interest or hobby, and 
does not know what it is to be listless or bored. 

In previous editions of this Handbook, it has 
been possible to give useful information on 
materials, tools, etc., for the generally recognised 
pastime occupations of pulp cane work, chair- 
caning, knitting etc. The present scarcity of 
supplies and the fluctuations in prices, would 
make any information now given unreliable; and 
Home Teachers are advised to seek the help of 
the local Blind Institutions, their County Associa- 
tions or the Regional Associations, from whom 
at any given time it may be possible either to get 
supplies, or information where such would be 
obtainable. 

The Text-books suggested in previous editions 
are out of print; those readers who desire such 
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are advised to get in touch with Dryad Ltd., 42, 
St. Nicholas Street, Leicester, and Weldons, 30, 
Southampton Street, W.C.2, which firms write 
hopefully of the future. 


Pulp Cane Work 

This has certain very distinct recommendations, 
especially where an intelligent pupil is concerned, 
as it makes a real demand upon him, and calls for 
the exercise of skill and intelligence. Some handi- 
crafts quickly lose their attraction and become 
mechanical, but this is never the case with pulp 
cane work. Further, the number of articles that 
can be made is large, and the good teacher will 
not be content to teach her pupil only to make 
shopping-baskets, waste-paper baskets, and trays, 
but will encourage him to try his hand at dolls’ 
furniture, fruit baskets, table mats, and other 
things off the beaten track. 

Pulp cane for light work is made in nineteen 
sizes, known by Number 1 to 16; and for very fine 
work three sizes smaller than Number i are 
manufactured. Home Teachers will find sizes 
Nos. 3, 5, 7, 9 the most useful. Generally the 
cane is sold in one pound bundles from merchants; 
Handicraft shops usually sell as little as }b. of 
a size. 

The tools required for the work are a strong 
knife, one or two basket-maker’s bodkins, round 
nosed pliers, and a pair of side cutters or spring 
shears. 


va: 
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Chair Caning 
Chair-cane is made in six sizes and numbered 
one to six. No. one is the smallest. 


It is usually sold in half-pound bundles by 
the merchants. Handicraft shops may sell in 
smaller quantities. 


A useful miniature chair-caning instruction 
frame, known as the Knock Frame, is obtainable 
from the National Institute for the Blind. 


The tools required by the chair-caner are a knife, 
bodkin, clearer, and a small mallet or hammer. 


Rush-seating 

As a pastime occupation rush-seating has not 
won great popularity; the rush is not considered 
very pleasant to handle, and the work is somewhat 
monotonous. But there are other forms of rush 
work which may commend themselves to the home 
teacher, such as the plaited rush floor-covering, 
or the rush table-mat. 


Rush baskets made on a frame similar to straw 
bags, or made from plaited rush stitched together, 
this latter method lends itself to rush mats. 


Teachers in rural areas may be able to gather 
fresh-water rushes; the plaiting of these is in 
itself a good pastime occupation. 

Golden salt-water rushes (from Holland) are 
the best for rush chair seating; fresh-water rush 
may be used for seats, and are preferable for 
baskets. 
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Seagrass Seating : 
Seagrass is supplied to the worker in a twisted 
two-ply cord, and can be had in three sizes 
equivalent to Nos..8, 10, 12 centre cane. 


In addition to natural it may be purchased in 
various colours. 

It takes a little over a lb. to seat a stool 12in. 
square. 

Many patterns can be woven, and it lends itself 
to originality of design. 


Seagrass needles in wood or steel are useful in 
the second stage of the pattern for weaving. 


Straw Bag Making 
While straw bags may be made on any shaped 
frame, two shapes are popular. 


(a) Two solid pieces of wood, top and bottom 
joined by a piece about 3in.—4in. wide 
which passes from centre of bottom to 
centre of top. Six nails are driven along 
each end of top with their points upper- 
most. 

(b) Unlike frame (a) where the top is larger 
than the bottom; this frame is the same 
size top and bottom. A solid piece of 
wood for bottom has four corner sticks 
attached, and a top rail all round; nails 
are not used in this pattern. 

Straw plait is supplied in natural and many 

attractive colours in bundles of 60 and 120 yards. 
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String Bag Making 

While it used to be true that string bags were 
not sale able the wartime shortage of baskets made 
them much in demand and their usefulness is 
likely to last. So the string bag frame has its 
original purpose, and a variety of other articles 
can also be knitted upon it: hot water bottle 
covers, scarves, children’s reins, and wool 
garments are among the less hackneyed things 
that can be made, and the blind person should 
be encouraged to experiment. 

The peg frame varies in cost according to size; 
a circular frame with 44 pegs is a useful size. 
String is sold in half-pound balls and is made in 
a wide range of colours. 


Knitting 

Of all the pastime occupations, knitting is 
perhaps the most valuable, especially in view of 
the fact that where a blind person could knit 
before loss of sight, it is comparatively easy for 
her to continue with the craft, and even when 
learned for the first time after blindness it is not 
too complicated. It isa craft, too, that is full 
of variety, for it never need become monotonous, 
if with growing skill experiments are tried with 
new patterns and designs. It offers an extra- 
ordinarily wide field, and the ordinary household 
can absorb a very large quantity of knitted goods, 
from the dish-swab to a pair of stockings or a 
cardigan. Many useful instruction books and 
leaflets are published by the various firms who 
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manufacture the different makes of wool and these 
can be obtained in great variety from local retail 
shops. Ey 


Raffa Work 

Raffia work does not as a rule appeal very 
strongly to home teachers, as its most effective 
designs depend on the use of contrasting colours. 
It is possible, however, to obtain excellent results 
with undyed raffia, and many people prefer it. 
Dinner mats are simple to make, durable, and 
saleable, while the more ambitious pupil can 
learn to make rafha baskets. 

This work is most suitable to those who like 
light work, and whose accommodation is limited ; 
here again scope is given for original ideas. 

Handicraft shops usually sell Raffa in small 
bundles, and needles by the packet. 

Many instruction books have been written and 
should be obtainable with little difficulty. 


Rug Making 

Wool rug making is generally a popular handi- 
craft, for the materials are pleasant to handle, 
and the rugs when made are attractive looking 
and durable. The main difficulty is that it is an 
expensive hobby, as wool is costly and a large 
quantity is required so that the rugs are therefore 
not very saleable. The rag-rug, made from pieces, 
tailors’ cuttings, and old silk stockings, is not 
perhaps as much made by the blind as it should 
be, as it is very inexpensive and wears well. 


. 
ce 
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Rug wool is sold by the pound or less, and canvas 
varies according to width required; a gauge and 
hook are also necessary. 


Toy Making 
The shortage of Toys during wartime have 
seen the appearance of the most ingenious Tops 
made from match boxes, old tins, rags, felt, and 
delightful knitted examples: all these materials 
and others are easily obtainable. 
Dryads offer leaflets on this subject. 
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CHAPTER IX 


APPARATUS AND LITERATURE 
FOR THRE BLIND 


By EDITH M. JONES* 


OR the sake of clarity and in order to facilitate 
reference by the student, the above subject 
is grouped into six sections :— 
1. Typewriting and typewriters. 
2. Script writing and appliances. 
3. Appliances used in the teaching of Braille. 
4. Apparatus found to be useful in teaching 
blind women, 
5. Apparatus of a recreative, character. 
6. Miscellaneous articles. 

In describing the various pieces of apparatus, 
it is impossible within the limits of this article 
to enter into minute descriptions, or to supply 
full details and instructions as to their use. 
While this list is a fairly comprehensive one, it 
does not claim to be exhaustive. Where possible, 
particulars as to size, material, etc., are given, but 
as the prices of commodities in the present day 
are in a constant state of flux, it would be in- 


* This chapter was compiled for the former editions 
of the Handbook by Miss Jones, and has since been 
brought up to date. 
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advisable to include them here. The would-be 
purchaser is recommended to.consult the most 
recent catalogues— books, Braille music, and 
appliances—issued by the National Institute for 
the Blind, Great Portland Street, London, W.r, 
and the Royal School for the Blind, Craigmillar 
Park, Edinburgh. 


SECTION I 
Typewriting and Typewriters 


Undoubtedly typewriting is the ideal method 
for the blind to communicate with the seeing, 
and it should be taught whenever possible. It 
enables the blind person to conduct his own 
affairs, both business and private, better than 
by any other means. Its disadvantage lies in the 
face that typewriters are expensive, their cost 
putting them far beyond the purchasing power 
of the majority. The home teacher therefore 
may have very little opportunity to display his 
_ knowledge in this subject, but exceptional cases 
may be met with, and for these it is well to be 
prepared. 

The great aim in teaching the pupil type- 
writing must be to render him as independent as 
possible of sighted assistance. Therefore he 
should possess a thorough knowledge of the key- 
board, should know how to set margins, arrange 
spacing, change ribbon, clean type, adjust paper 
guides, insert paper, and be able to tell when the 
sheet is full. He should also be given a lesson 
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on the care of the machine. It is almost im- 
possible for a blind person to oil the more 
intricate parts of the mechanism; therefore, in 
the best interests of typist and machine, this 
should be done by a sighted person, preferably a 
mechanic, who! will also overhaul the machine. 

In the selection of a typewriter, great care and 
judgment are needed, and it would be well to call 
in the advice of an expert rather than take too 
great a risk in this matter. Cheap typewriters 
are by no means the best, for not infrequently 
their alignment is faulty, and this cannot be per- 
ceived by a blind person, nor the mischief thereby 
caused easily rectified. 

A few of the chief points to be borne in mind 
in selecting a machine are simplicity of contsruc- 
tion, durability and ease of manipulation, while 
a machine which permits corrections to be made 
easily is invaluable. 

There are many makes of typewriters upon the 
market, admirably fitted to meet the requirements 
of the blind. For particulars of suitable machines 
apply to the National Institute for the Blind. 


SECTION 2 
Script-Writing Apphances 


Quite a number of people lose their sight in 
middle life, and it is to be presumed that they 
were able to write previous to the time of that 
misfortune. Typewriters must be considered a 
luxury, and are certainly not within the purchas- 
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ing power of the majority of blind persons. Yet 
the blind are just as anxious to conduct their own 
correspondence as are the sighted, and they can 
continue to do so if only some tangible aid be 
provided to meet and overcome the difficulty of 
keeping lines straight and of addressing envelopes. 
This aid is given, and the need met, by the various 
“script-writing ’ or, it may be clearer to say, 
the pen and pencil appliances, now upon the 
market. A brief description will be given of the 
best known of these :— 
1. The Portland Frame 

The Portland Frame, size 84 by 104 inches, is 
made of hard wood, hinged on the left-hand side, 
the paper being held in position by two small 
pins. Stretched across horizontally are elastic 
lines which serve to keep the writing straight, 
whilst allowing for upward and downward loops. 
The left forefinger follows the pencil to assist 1n 
correct spacing. [he frame is made for quarto 
size paper only. 
2. -The Millard Metal Frame 

This is made of black japanned tin, and 1s 
used in the same way as the Portland. The paper 
is held in position with the aid of a metal clip 
which wili be found attached to the right side 
of the frame. It is made in two sizes—ordinary 
note paper size and quarto. 
3. The Troupe Gude 

This guide is made to fit the small-size inter- 
lining Braille board, and is moved down the board 
from hole to hole as each line is completed. 
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Instead of the two rows of cells for Braille, two 
elastic bands are stretched across a smooth metal 
plate as guiding lines for pen and pencil. 
4. The Venetian Frame 

This frame is made in quarto size, 10 by 8 
inches only. It is a simple device which enables 
a blind person to write with pen or pencil. Each 
line is guided by turning down a section of the 
sheath which rests on the paper. 
5. Katsed Line Notepaper 

This may be obtained by the quire (24 sheets), 
and is used as in the ordinary method of writing, 
the finger following the raised line. It is not 
recommended for use with ink. 

All the above may be obtained from the 
National Institute for the Blind. 


SECTION 3 
Appliances Used in the Teaching of Braulle 


1. The Braillette Board 

This is made in the from of a wooden box with 
thirty 6-dot cells drilled right through the block. 
Each board is supplied with one hundred metal 
pegs, with which the Braille characters can be 
formed. When the lid is closed and the box 
turned over, the character as it should be written 
is exposed. Its size is 84 by 32 by 1 inches. 
Extra pegs can be obtained. : 

The Braillette Board is particularly useful in 
teaching blind adults whose sense of touch is 
undeveloped. By its means they can obtain a 
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very clear idea of the shape of the characters 
which, when mastered they can make for them- 
selves; while the teacher can alter the order of 
the letters at any moment, and can illustrate the 
formation of contractions—a very great advan- 
tage over the embossed metal alphabet sheets. 
2. Metal Alphabet Sheets 

These consist of large sheets of metal, upon 
which all the signs used in Braille are stereo- 
typed. There are two kinds. One has the signs 
in giant dots, while the other reproduces them in 
ordinary size Braille. They cannot be com- 
pared in educational value with the Braillette 
Board, their chief recommendations being cheap- 
ness, durability, and the fact that they demon- 
strate clearly the principles upon which Braille 
is founded. 
3. Giant-Dot Guides 

The function of the Giant-Dot Guide is 
obvious. It can be used on the ordinary small- 
size Braille board, and special styles, with 
somewhat blunted points, are obtainable for 
writing. There is also a pocket-size Giant-Dot | 
Frame. 
4. Braille Writing-Frames 

These are made in bakelite in two sizes, with 
brass guides dull plated; full instructions how 
to use them are supplied with each frame. As 
bakelite is very strong and cannot warp, it is far 
superior to wood. A special paper holder is 
supplied with the board, which obviates the 
necessity for removing the paper from the 
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locating pins when reversing it for writing on 
the other side. The guides have two lines of 
cells and the frames are interlining frames, which 
means that Braille can be written on both sides 
of the sheet of paper. Writing is done from 
right to left, and the reading from left to right. 

There is also a nine-line interlining Braille 
frame upon the market; while two-line, five-line, 
and eight-line interlining pocket frames are avail- 
able. There are also available two-line, four-line 
and eleven-line pocket frames designed so as to 
write on one side of the paper only. 

5. Styles and Erasers 

There are seven varieties of styles :— 

(a) Moll’s Safety Style, with screw cap, for 
carrying in the pocket. 

(b) Mushroom-shaped Style. 

(c) Saddle back Style. 

(d) Ordinary Style. 

(e) Peg Top Style. 

(f) Style with aluminium handle. 

(g) Giant-Dot Style. 

The eraser is made of steel or bone. The 
narrow end should be used for erasing a single 
dot, the wide end of erasing a row of dots. 

6. The Improved Stamsby Braille Writing 
Machine 

This machine is designed to write Braille on 
both sides of the paper. By means of six keys 
the entire character can be made in one operation 
by the writer. The Braille writer consists of a> 
folding board on which the machine is placed. 


ae 
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The keys automatically travel from right to left, 
along a carriage-way, as the Braille is written. 
A bell gives warning when the end of a line is 
being reached. The binding margin is. made 
automatically, and the carriage may be released 
and set at any point of the slide, thereby saving 
much time. The paper is not rolled, but remains 
flat. All parts are strongly made, so that thick 
paper may be used. The case of a large machine 
measures 144 by 10% by 4% inches, and is very 
convenient. The weight of the machine and case 
together is about 54 Ibs. Two models of this 
machine are available, namely, one with ordinary 


_ keys which is of great advantage as it 1s only 


necessary to know Braille “as it is réad,’’ the 
other with reversed keys for writing as on the 
ordinary hand frame. These machines are made 
for large paper, size 10 by 134% inches. Full 
instructions in Braille and ink-print are itis 
with every machine. 


7.’ The Stansby Braille Shorthand Writer 


The machine is designed to take down ver- 
batim reports or letters from dictation. A speed 
of eighty to one hundred and forty words per 
minute can be attained. 

There are six keys—one for each of the Braille 
dots—and a spacing key. Braille is written on 
a paper ribbon fed from a spool. To reduce 
noise a case is supplied. 


The Bralle Shorthand System and The Typists’ 
Manual are published in Braille by the National 
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Institute. Ink-print copies of the former may 
also be obtained from the same source. 


8. Manilla Paper 

This can be obtained in thick, medium, and 
thin quality, and in sizes to suit the various 
Braille frames and machines. The size should 
always be stated when ordering, and if possible a 
sample sent. 


9g. Braille and Moon Books 

Braille and Moon books, periodicals, news- 
papers, and instruction books are published and 
sold by the National Institute for the Blind. 
Braille books are published and sold by the Royal 
School for the Blind, Craigmillar Park, Edin- 
burgh; while Moon and Braille books, Braille 
music, and books in foreign languages may be 
had on loan from the National Library for the 
Blind, 35 Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1, 
and its Manchester branch. 

Braille music—organ, piano, violin, and vocal 
—is published and sold by the National Institute 
for the Blind, London, and the Royal School for 
the Blind, Edinburgh. 

Detailed catalogues of the above-mentioned 
books and music will be supplied on application 
to the respective secretaries of the above-named 
institutions. 

A list of periodicals and magazines in embossed 
type will be found in the Directory of Agencies 
for the Blind. 
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Section 4 
Apparatus Useful in Teaching Blind Women 


1. The Needle Theader 

This consists of a small piece of fine wire, so 
designed that the looped end comes to a sharp 
point, while the two ends are fastened into and 
kept in position by a metal receptacle which acts 
as a handle. To thread a-needle, the sharp- 
pointed looped end of the wire is put through the 
needle’s eye as far as it will go with ease. Freed 
from the pressure in the eye the loop now expands 
by itself. Pass the cotton through this expanded 
loop. Now hold the needle in left hand, and 
with the right hand give the metal handle a sharp 
pull to the right. If successfully done, the 
handle brings the loop with it, and the loop, in 
coming, draws the cotton through the eye of the 
needle. 

2. Calyx-eyed Needles (Top Threading) & 

These are so made that there is a little spring 
at the end of the eye furthest from the point of 
the needle. The pressure of the cotton upon the 
spring is sufficient to force it open, thus per- 
mitting the cotton to pass into the eye. These 
needles are made in sizes from 5 to 7, sold by 
many large drapers, and by the National Institute. 
3. igo Needles (Side Threading) 

These are somewhat similar to the Calyx, but 
have the spring on the side instead of at the end 
of the eye. They are threaded by pressing the 
cotton against the .spring, and they have the 
advantage over the Calyx in this respect; they 
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do not come unthreaded as easily owing to the 
pressure of the thimble against the spring. They 
can be obtained from many large drapers and 
from the National Institute. 


SECTION 5 
Apparatus of a Recreative Character 
It is impossible here to enumerate all the games 
obtainable. Full details and prices will be found 
in the most recent edition of the apparatus 
catalogue issued by the National Institute for 
the Blind. Let it suffice here to mention that 
Brailled playing and patience cards and specially 
marked dominoes, draughts, chess, puzzles, and 
several other interesting games are on sale, and 
cannot fail td afford very great pleasure to those 
blind people who have endless leisure at their 
disposal. [ull instructions in Braille and ink- 
print are supplied with most games, and books 
on these and other amusements are obtainable. 
These various kinds of recreation should be 
encouraged by the home teacher, as they form a 
means of bringing the blind pupils into social 
intercourse with seeing friends. 


SECTION 6 
Miscellaneous 

1. Brass Foot Rule 

This is a useful rule with 4 inch divisions cut 
along one edge. To be more easily recognised 
the slots for the 4 inch and 1 inch are of different 
depth. In addition, a single raised dot marks 
every inch, and two dots mark the sixth inch. 
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2. Lape Measure. 

This is made of strong pliable linen, 60 inches 
long, every 4 inch being indicated by a metal 
stud, every 1 inch by an eyelet, every 6 inches by 
a double stud, and every 12 inches by a double 
eyelet. The number of feet is also indicated by | 
metal studs, forming the Braille numeral sign. 
A new style of tape measure is also available, the 
divisions being marked by small beads sewn on 
to the measure, and a wonderful degree of 
accuracy can be obtained. They are made in two 
sizes, 36 inches long and 60 inches long. 


3. Talking Books 

Talking Book machines are gramophones, 
specially designed to revolve a turntable very 
slowly—at from 24 to 33 revolutions per minute, 
~ instead of the usual 78-80—so that each side of 
a record plays for 25 instead of 5 to 7 minutes.. 
A purchaser of a Talking Book machine may 
become a member of the Talking Book records 
Library, at the National Institute for the Blind, 
membership being free of charge to all blind 
persons owning a machine. The Library includes 
records of fiction, biography, history, travel, etc., 
and records can be sent at special rates of postage, 
the borrower paying postage one way. 


4. Piano Tuners’ Tools 

Several useful tools for the assistance of 
pianoforte tuners are supplied by the National 
Institute for the Blind. These consist of a vellum 
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hinging tool, screw grip, boring-out tool, and a 
felt-cutting guide, etc. 


5. Braille Watches 

Watches with jewelled movements are on sale 
at the National Institute. They have enamel 
dials, the quarter-hours represented by two small 
dot, the remaining numbers by one large dot, 
and the hands sufficiently strengthened to meet 
the requirements of the blind. The National 
Institute for the Blind specialises in watches, and 
sells without profit so as to give the blind the 
greatest advantage. 

In addition to the above, repeater watches can 
also be obtained in silver case only. There are 
the minute repeaters, which chime hours, quarters 
and minutes, and the quarter repeater, which 
chimes hours and quarters only. 

The official Chess Association clock used in 
tournaments is adapted by removing the glass 
and fixing an additional hand, which travels with 
the existing minute hand of the clock. Braille 
markings are placed round the edge of the dial, 
one at each five minutes, and at every minute 
between V and VI, and XI and XII. 


6. Thermometers 

Two types of thermometers are now available 
—one for indicating room temperature, the other 
for indicating the temperature of liquids. 
Both are strongly built. Particulars will be found 
in the National Institute for the Blind’s apparatus 
catalogue. 
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7. Barometers 

For those people who take an interest in 
atmospheric conditions a barometer with a Braille 
dial and strengthened indicator is now available. 
The dial face is brailled in “ inches,” the space 
between being sub-divided into tenths. They 
are supplied by the National Institute for the 
Blind. 
8. Direction-Compass (Montgomery-Alexander) 

This instrument has been principally designed 
for the use of scouts, but no doubt it will prove 
of use to many others. The revolving disc is 
brailled with the points of the compass; a 
clamping device is incorporated to steady the 
disc, and so enable readings to be taken. 


NIB. Museum 
There is a museum of apparatus for the blind 
at 224-6-8 Great Portland Street, containing all 
the items mentioned in the National Institute’s 
apparatus catalogue, and many other exhibits, 
_ including a number from foreign countries. 

The museum, which is open daily free of 
charge, is well worth a visit, not only by those 
who want to know what apparatus is available, 
but also by those who wish to study the evolution 
of present-day apparatus. 

To the would-be inventor, this museum should 
prove of the utmost value, as it will obviate the 
waste of much time and money in designing 
apparatus which has been the subject of previous 
experiments. 
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CHAPTER X 


OFFICE ROUTINE 
By IDA M. COWLEY, M.A., and JAMES CORMACK 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


HE amount of clerical and other office work 
required from home teachers should be ofa 
limited nature so as to leave them free to give 
personal service to the blind persons-.under their 
care. But as the duties of the home teacher will 
vary considerably, and the procedure with regard 
to so fundamental a matter as *registration is not 
yet uniform in England, it is impossible to do more 
than deal with this question on general lines, 
though it may be necessary to touch upon matters 
which are more strictly the work of a secretary. 
In special cases, to meet the particular need of the 
area, the home teacher should probably attend 
classes in bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, 
etc., or in whatever branch of clerical work re- 
quires further specalisation and which is outside 
the scope of such an article as this. 


* In Scotland the practice with regard to registration 
and certification is uniform and the requisite forms for 
the certification of blind persons and their re-examination 
are published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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I.—Normat CLerRicaL WORK OF THE | 
Home. TEACHER 

(1) Records and reports connected with the 
investigation and registration of cases—The 
forms to be completed vary according to the 
authority or society conceriied. It is therefore 
impossible to give detailed information. A little 
enterprise on the part of the prospective home 
teacher should, however, enable her to procure a 
specimen of the particular forms used in the 
district in which she hopes to teach. Application 
might also be made to the Secretary of the 
Regional Association in whose area he or she lives. 
Usually the forms require some or all of the 
following particulars :— 

Name, address, date and year of birth, age of 
onset of blindness, date of registration, married, 
widowed, single dependents, blind relatives, occu- 
pation, previous occupation, means of support 
(earned income, pensions, National Health Insur- 
ance, other allowances), education, ability to use 
Braille, Moon, manual alphabet, other physical 
defects in addition to blindness, religion. 

The essential features to observe in collecting 
information and making records are :— 

(a) Accuracy.—It is obvious that incorrect 
information is worse than useless and may have 
far-reaching and undesirable results ; 

(b) Intelhgence —If a home teacher does not 

understand why a particular question has been 
included, she should always enquire, because it 

will help her to carry out her work more 
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intelligently. See, for instance, the hints on 

“ Occupation” given in Dr. Joseph’s paper, 

on page 90 of this Handbook. 

(c) Every relevant question should be 
answered—Though its value may not be 
apparent to the home teacher, the administrator 
or investigator requires an answer to every 
question for some purpose or other, whether 
it is interesting to the home teacher or not. 
There are two classes of facts to be ascertained 

and recorded :— 

(a) Those which are more or less static.— 
These can be recorded at the first visit, or, as 
it may not be tactful to submit the person 
visited to a prolonged interrogation, at one of 
the early visits ; 

(b) The changing facts—These will be 
supplied as they occur, or as they change, and 
each organisation will have its own method of 
collecting them from the home teacher. In 
some societies the home teachers report verbally 
once a week, in others weekly written reports 
are completed, so that the secretary may supply 
regular particulars to the central or other 
register. For instance, when a person first 
becomes blind, Braille and Moon are not 
known, and ability to read is therefore a matter 
for a later report. 

The home teacher should in some way endeavour 
to keep for herself a record of the information she 
has supplied in a notebook. If typed returns are 
made a second copy of the form should certainly 
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be kept. Where these are not supplied, it is quite 
justifiable to ask for them. The home teacher will 
have to invent for herself a satisfactory method 
of filing recor ds so that they will be easily found. 

In order to reduce the amount of written work 
all records should be well arranged so as to obtain 
- results quickly. It is now possible to obtain cards 
which, by means of holes, enable the information 
to be sorted out mechanically either by hand or by 
machine, though the latter is too costly for small 
numbers. Information which is required regularly 
or required at short notice (classification according 
to sex, age periods, physical defects, employment, 
etc.) should be kept on suitable summary cards 
brought up to date at the end of each week or 
month. 

In making and keeping her records the home 
teacher should also co-operate, through the local 
secretary, with the Public Health Department and 
Education Department of the local authority, 
particularly in reference to the registration of 
children under and of school age, and for all 
records connected with the prevention of blind- 
ness. | 

(2) Records connected with money—Though 
it is probably on the whole undesirable, home 
teachers in some districts still pay the local grants ~ 
to the blind persons individually in their own 
homes, and it is essential that very carefui 
records should be kept where money is concerned. 
In every local organisation there should be 
proper printed forms for recording the statement 
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of the blind person as to means, the amount of 
grant due, and some form of receipt. When the 
home teacher does not pay grants the records 
will be kept by the appropriate department of the 
local authority or by the secretary of the society. 
in any case if the home teacher makes the in- 
vestigation with regard to means she should be 
informed of the amount of grant paid or be 
present during payment at a pay centre, so as 
to have a record and be in a position to warn 
the authority or agency of any changes in 
circumstances. 

(3) Records connected unth Home Workers.— 
It is probably not desirable that home teachers 
whose training does not usually include technical 
trades should supervise the work of home 
workers, which would be better dealt with by a 
. workshop or by means of a special regional 
scheme of sufficient size to warrant the employ- 
‘ment of technical supervisors. Yet it does 
happen that home teachers are called upon to do 
this work. In these cases the records to be kept 
are :— 

(a) Weekly reports of the nature of work 
actually performed, the hours worked, the price 
charged to the customer, the cost of material, 
and a summary of earnings, augmentation, and 
‘the total sum received ; 

(b) The Ministry of Health Register of Home 
Workers, which will probably be kept for the 


local authority, not by the home teacher, but 


by the clerk or secretary of the authority or 


" 
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agency concerned. ‘This is a record of work 
done , hours worked, wages, supplement or 
augmentation, and remarks. 

(4) Additional records or diary for. office 
use, or for the home teacher's personal tn- 
formation or interest —Record of social centres, 
classes, outings, excursions, with the numbers 
of blind persons and guides separately kept; 
exhibitions either, conducted by the home 
teacher or to which goods have been sent; 
the names of readers with notes on any fact 
of special interest; the number of individual 
lessons given anda note on the stage reached 
in each case. If the home teacher attends 
conferences or refresher courses, such as those 
held half-yearly by the Northern Counties 
Association, the reports and notes should be 
filed for reference. 

(5) Expenses—The record of personal ex- 
penses should be very carefully kept with dates 
and evidence in the form of receipts if 
procurable. 


I].—GENERAL PROCEDURE 

Unless by special arrangement all official 
correspondence should pass through the clerk or 
secretary of the local authority or agency con- 
cerned. The procedure should not be so stiff 
and formal as to prevent the machine from work- 
ing. The machine must work, and one way to 
enable it to work efficiently is to have only one 
official correspondent. | 
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IlIl.—UseE or Recorps 

The information obtained and recorded by the 
home teacher is required for administration and 
for purposes of research. Some is necessary for 
the protection of the home teacher herself. The 
collecting and recording of information is an 
essential part of the home teacher’s service to the 
blind and to the community, but the records 
must be accurate, intelligent, accessible, and 
conveniently tabulated. 


ae 


CHAPTER XI 


HOME VISITING AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
By MARY G. THOMAS and EDITH FISHER 


Introduction 


N any consideration of the place that a home 

visitor occupies in the scheme of blind welfare, 
two facts stand out as interesting and significant. 

The first of these is that the home visitor is the 
link which binds the whole complicated structure 
of blind legislation to the blind individual whose 
life is influenced by that legislation. The Ministry 
of Health, local authorities, advisory committees, 
and voluntary associations are abstractions that 
convey little to the mind of the average unemploy- 
able blind man or woman, and it is the home visitor 
who has to make these abstractions real, by trans- 
lating them into terms of everyday friendship and 
kindness. It is her task to see that every blind 
person in her care benefits to the full from the 
legislation that has been devised to help them, and 
to afford some measure of compensation for the 
handicap of blindness. 

The second fact to be remembered in a con- 
sideration of the work of a home visitor is 
its permanence; the relationship between the 
visitor and the blind person is one that persists. 
The doctor, the district nurse, the pensions 
officer, or the health visitor may touch on a 
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blind man’s life half-a-dozen times, and then 
pass out of his existence, but the home visitor 
remains, helping the blind in their first days of 
darkness to: face life anew, opening up for them 
fresh possibilities in their handicapped state, 
caring for them in times of sickness or distress, 
sharing their interests, and offering them lasting 
friendship. 


Two-fold Responsibility of Home Visitor 

A great responsibility, then, rests on the home 
visitor, and the qualities required of her, if this 
responsibility is to be met, are such that if her 
work is to be well done, she must look upon her 
task as a vocation. It is a two-fold responsibility, 
for, as the link between local and central govern- 
ment and the blind person, she must serve both 
the committee which employs her and the blind in 
whose interests she is employed, and her loyalty 
to the one must be as single-minded as to the 
other. She must recognise that money expended 
on blind welfare should be laid out with due 
regard for reasonable economy, and respected as 
fully as that which comes from a private purse, 
and. she must equally realise that blindness, | 
especially where the aged are concerned, brings 
with it a certain dependence on others which 
makes it almost impossible for the blind to main- 
tain themselves as economically as the seeing. 
She must always loyally accept the decisions of 
the committee for which she works, but she must 
never be afraid to ask for the reconsideration of 
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a decision, if new facts come to light, or new 
circumstances arise. 

The qualities that go to aie the ideal home 
visitor have been enumerated over and over again, 
but perhaps they can be summed up in the one 
word “neighbourliness,’ for the good neighbour 
1s the friend whose kindness has no patronage in 
it. How best, then, can the home visitor prove 
herself the good neighbour of the three prinicipal 
classes of blind person with whom she will come 
into contact—the pre-school child, the boy and 
girl at school, and the adult unemployable? 


The Pre-School Child 

_In many cases, the pre-school child is cared for 
in a Sunshine Home, but by no means invariably, 
and the home visitor is often able to do a good 
deal to help in the care of the blind baby living 
in its own home. Where the home is for any 
reason unsatisfactory, and it is desirable in the 
baby’s best interests to persuade the parents to let 
him be admitted to one of the Sunshine Homes 
for Blind Babies, the home visitor can often do 
something to present the arguments for such 
admission. She can describe the setting of sea or 
country in which the child will be cared for, and 
can set out the advantages of companionship of 
other children, kindergarten training, and skilled 
care. Where the blind baby remains in its own 
home, the home visitor should co-operate with the 
health visitor and nursery school staff appointed 
by the local authorities for maternity and child 
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welfare. The visits of both home visitor and 
health visitor are probably necessary, as the health 
visitor has wider experience and knowledge of 
general infant welfare, and the home visitor is 
particularly concerned with the development of 
the baby as a blind child. They can often use- 
fully combine forces, working in friendly co- 
operation to see that the blind baby gets plenty 
of fresh air, suitable food, opportunities for move- 
men and free play, and light comfortable clothing. 
The two dangers to which the home visitor must 
be alive are parental neglect on the one hand, and 
over-indulgence on the other, but the mother of 
the blind baby is generally willing to learn,. and 
to accept advice offered in friendship. The baby 
needs to be supplied with simple things to handle 
and explore, and will find pleasure in a woolly or 
rubber ball, woolly animals, wooden blocks of 
graduated sizes, boxes which can be fitted one 
into another, cotton reels strung together, and 
bead counting frames. The observant home visitor 
will be on the alert to notice progress made be- 
tween the visits she pays, will encourage the over- 
watchful and anxious mother to let her blind baby 
move about with reasonable freedom, learning to 
take bumps and tumbles as part of his training; 
will take occasion to admire sensible non-cramping 
garments, and will generally do all she can to help 
the mother in the admittedly difficult task of 
preparing her blind baby for school-life. Teaching 
clumsy little fingers to tie and untie, to button and 
unbutton, is a task that demands time and great 
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patience, so that we sometimes hear of blind 
children who are perfectly strong and healthy, but 
have been allowed to reach the age of six or seven 
years before any attempt has been made to teach 
them to be self-reliant. It is such mistaken kind- 
ness which makes the plunge into the world of 
school-life very hard for the little child, and it is, 
therefore, the task of the home visitor to see that 
the blind baby who remains at home is helped in 
early pre-school days towards such independence 
as is possible for someone so young. 


The School Child 

The home visitor will not have many school 
children on her books, and in term time at least 
need not concern herself with them. But it is 
important that she should keep a record of every 
boy and girl at school, in order that they may be 
visited in the holidays. For school holidays to the 
blind child from a poor home in a squalid neigh- 
bourhood, are often rather a dreary contrast to 
the full and happy days of work and play in a 
residential school. An over-driven mother, who 
can spare little time for her blind child, brothers 
and sisters who have their own interests and 
concerns, clothes that are none too clean, a share 
of a bed in an ill-ventilated bedroom, food that is 
roughly and irregularly served, and no oppor- 
tunities for bathing, may all be factors that go to 
make up rather a wretched school holiday. The 
home visitor can do a good deal to brighten things 
up, by seeing that a blind child on holiday gets 
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some chance of exercise, perhaps by finding a Boy 
Scout or Girl Guide also on holiday, and willing 
to help, or sometimes by persuading a brother or 
sister to do their part. The blind pupil(s) can 
join in picnics with sighted friends. The blind 
boy and girl reader can be put in touch with 
the National Library for the Blind, or with the 
local public library if this has an assignment of 
Braille books, while those whose tastes run more 
to “making things”? can be encouraged to bring 
a supply of handwork material from school; if 
the school teacher knows this material will be 
used under the supervision of the home visitor, 
she will generally be willing to supply it, and the 
articles made may even be sold. Parents should 
be encouraged to let their blind children help im 
the home during the school holidays, and will 
often be surprised to find how useful and capable 
they can be. It is sometimes possible to put the 
blind member of a Scout or Guide company into 
touch with the local company near their homes, 
and this friendly comradeship of blind and seeing 
children is of real value to the blind child who, 
in a residential school for the blind, is rather cut 
off from everyday contacts which are so important 
a part of the education of the ordinary child. 
The school holidays, no less than the school terms, 
are part of the blind child’s education, and it 
is the home vistor’s duty to make them as full 
of interest as possible. She can enquire about 
school progress, listen to reading of Braille, make 
enquiries about handwork, swimming and games, 
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and remember the answers she gets to her 
questions, so as to be equally intelligent when the 
next school holidays come round. The home 
visitor’s knowledge of home conditions, too, can 
often prove of considerable value to the school 
teacher, especially when the time comes ‘for a 
choice of training to be made. 


Compiling of Records 

The greater part of the home visitor’s work is 
concerned with the unemployable blind, whether 
living alone, with family or friends, or in institu- 
tions. But before dealing with these three types, 
it may be useful to say something about the work 
of a visitor in the compilation of records. While 
it is not invariably the duty of the home visitor 
to fill in the case-forms used by the societies for 
the blind, it is a task that is expected of her by a 
good many authorities, and the filling in of forms, 
whether for Old Age Pension, Blind Pension, or 
National Health Insurance, is of very frequent 
occurrence in her day’s round. The task of filling 
im a case-paper is one which presents a good deal 
of difficulty to the inexperienced, and should never 
become too easy, for it concerns the intimate 
personal affairs of other people. To become 
“ case-hardened,” so that one can ask questions 
about income, rent, or marriage-lines, without 
feeling distinctly uncomfortable about it, is im- 
plicitly to acknowledge a lack of decent reticence, 
and to show one’s unfitness for the work of a home 
visitor. Equally, of course, to shirk asking ques- 
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tions just because they are difficult involves 
disloyalty to the committee for which one works, 
for forms and case-papers must be completed, and 
difficulties faced with courage and courtesy. To 
fill up a form in a slovenly way, omitting difficult 
questions, and accepting loose and vague state- 
ments because we are too lazy to take trouble, is 
as unfair to the applicant for help as it is to the 
society which employs us, for it is only after a 
complete diagnosis of the trouble that we can hope 
to prescribe the remedy, and the blind person is 
often not getting benefits to which he is entitled, 
simply from lack of knowledge. In filling up a 
case-form, the home -vvisitor must remember that 
she will probably not be present when that form 
is considered by the committee, and for that 
reason she must make her statements committee- 
proof, so that they will stand the closest cross- 
examination and scrutiny, and not be tossed aside 
with “ Deferred for further information,” which 
may mean a month’s delay in the provision of 
assistance that is urgently needed. 

When a home visitor is called upon to add to the 
questions and answers that form the bulk of a 
case-paper, her own report on the general circum- 
stances of a case, and her impressions of the home, 
she must be scrupulously careful to give as true 
a picture as she can, setting down nothing that 
is mere opinion. If truths are unpleasant they 
must not be held back, but what is doubtful or 
uncertain should be treated with the greatest 
caution, and statements like “ Mrs. Smith looks 
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as if she drank” should never find a place on a 
case-form., 


Some time or other every home visitor is con- 
fronted with cases that present difficulties which 
finnacial help alone is powerless to meet. There 
is the old woman past caring for herself, who lives 
in squalor and dirt, and refuses to allow others to 
clean for her; the feeble and tottering old man 
who regards fireguards as a foolish luxury; the 
hard-working housewife whose landlord refuses to 
do necessary repairs. It is essential that the 
home visitor shall know to what Public Depart- 
ment she can apply for help in such cases, and she 
should keep a notebook of names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers of all social services in her 
area, so that she can take immediate action in 
_ cases of grave emergency. 


While it is true to say that the first task of 
the home visitor is to see that the blind are 
provided for materially, her real work begins 
when this first task is completed, for it is when the 
most pressing anxieties of ways and means have 
been faced and overcome for the blind in her care 
that she can begin to help them to lead that full 
and interesting life that should be theirs. It is 
for this reason that some hold that those who 
allow home visitors to spend much of their time 
in the almonising of grants are obscuring the real 
_ purpose of the home visitor’s task, for she should 
be welcomed for other than material gifts, and 
for what she offers in sympathy, understanding, 
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and friendship rather than for what she may 
carry in her hand. 

Any adequate answer to the question: “ How 
should the home visitor help the blind?” is 
impossible to make, as the help she brings should 
vary with the needs of each person she visits, and 
the problems she is called upon to face, cannot, 
just because they are human, be solved by rule-of- 
thumb or turned up in a Home Teachers’ Hand- 
book. The best we can do is to indicate some 
of the lines along which the home visitor can 
usefully move in dealing with the unemployable 
blind, living alone, with friends, or in institutions. 


The Blind Living Alone 

The loneliness of such people is often almost 
incredible, and the home visitor who seeks to: 
combat it will need to exert all her energy and 
inventiveness. Her visits will do something, and 
she will try to persuade the blind man or woman 
to learn to read, for the companionship of books 
can do much to lessen loneliness, especially in 
the case of those who are too feeble to get out, 
or have no guide available. She will try, too, to 
teach handicrafts to these lonely people, and 
will not very readily accept a refusal to learn, but 
will try one pastime occupation after another till 
something congenial is discovered. The provision 
of wireless sets for the lonely and infirm has done 
a great deal, and is specially a boon for those who 
did not greatly care to read when they could 
see, and now find the difficulties of finger-reading 
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almost insuperable. Games like Patience, that 
can be played alone, and puzzles also sometimes 
prove attractive. But books and magazines, a 
wireless set, games, and a weekly or. fortnightly 
visit from the home visitor are not enough; 
more human contacts should be given if the blind 
are to be saved from that deadly introspection 
which is so often the beginning of mental disinte- 
gration, and given interests that are to take them 
out of themselves. The first attack on loneliness 
should be made through relatives; sons and 
daughters are sometimes described as lost sight 
of, whom a little patient enquiry might bring to 
light, and it is possible that the obstacle of letter 
writing when sight is dim and one was at no time 
“a scholar,” may have prevented communication. 
A letter dictated to the home visitor may some- 
times link up those whom such practical difficulties 
have severed. Neighbours, too, will often show 
mtch kindness to a lonely blind man or woman 
brought to their notice, while every effort should 
be made to put those who desire it into touch 
with Church or Chapel: 

The home visitor must always remember that 
a great part of her work should lie in the direction 
of organisation, and she must steadily set herself 
to combat the insidious temptation of imagining 
herself indispensable. However devoted she may 
be to her work, she can rarely spend more than an 
hour fortnightly to any one case, and it should be 
her endeavour to bring all her ingenuity to bear 
on the task of making the three hundred odd hours 
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of every fortnight when she is not visiting the 
lonely blind man or woman full and happy ones. 
This she can only do by enlisting the help of 
voluntary workers, and fortunately we live in a 
time when there are a large number of societies 
with ideals of good fellowship and friendliness, so 
that every home visitor should make a point of 
co-operating with local branches of Toc H, Rotary 
Clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, Women’s 
Institutes, and Townswomen’s Guilds; in them 
she will find wide diversities of gifts, but the 
same spirit of kindliness and goodwill. 

There are, of course, some difficulites to be faced 
in connection with the voluntary worker; such 
workers have home ties, and other demands upon 
their time which makes them less dependable as a 
rule than the paid worker. Very occasionally, 
too, they are apt to be unreasonable, to object to 
monotonous jobs, or to make promises to those 
whom they visit that cannot be fulfilled. But even 
when this is admitted, there are in addition to 
responsible honorary officials and organisers, 
many unpaid workers in connection with every 
organisation for the blind who are doing work 
that is beyond all praise, cheerfully carrying out 
tasks that have very little glamour or romance 
about them, visiting in mean streets, taking people 
to hospital, altering and mending worn clothing, 
washing up countless cups and saucers behind the 
scenes at social centres, and in endless ways 
supplementing the work of the home visitors. 
The home visitor who claims proudly that she 
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prefers to do without voluntary help is merely 
short-sighted, and the home visitor who is really 
good at her job will find a niche for every type of 
voluntary worker, will never be guilty of taking 
their services for granted, and will take pains to 
keep them in touch with the work of the organisa- 
tion as a whole, as well as with the individual 
blind person whom they have agreed to befriend. 


Social and Occupation Centres 

For the lonely blind person able to get out, 
social centres can do much, and especially those 
social centres which are not wholly devoted to 
“tea and talk,” but which provide opportunities 
for carrying on handicrafts, group-listening to 
wireless, singing-classes, and lectures. | Where 
special centres for the blind cannot be provided, 
Mothers’ Meetings, Women’s Institutes, and Toc 
H will often serve to fill the gap, and the blind 
members of such organisations will be brought 
into touch with the seeing in a natural and healthy 
comradeship. 

The social centre which is also a handicraft class 
has developed considerably during the past few 
years, and should form part of every home 
visitor’s scheme of work in an urban area. It 
needs careful organisation if it is to be successful, 
and the visitor will do well to enlist voluntary 
help; sometimes a local branch of Toc H or the 
Rotary Club will render vary valuable service. 
A large room, with kitchen and lavatory accom- 
modation, is the first requisite, and can generally 
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be rented through a local church at moderate cost. 
Fach of the voluntary workers should have her 
definite appointed share in the afternoon’s work, 
some undertaking the preparation of tea, with its 
buying of provisions and washing-up, some being 
in charge of different. handicraft tables, others 
making themselves responsible for the musical 
and entertainment side of the afternoon’s meeting, 
and yet others talking to those who cannot be 
persuaded to take up a handicraft or to join a 
Braille class. One of the most encouraging fea- 
tures about such centres is the fact that those 
who quite resolutely refuse in their own homes 
to consider learning a handicraft are fired with a 
desire to make something when they see their 
friends at work, and a healthy rivalry soon grows 
up. 

The part that can be played by Braille 
correspondence in bringing the lonely blind into 
touch with the outside world should not be over- 
looked. The home visitor should write letters to 
her Braille pupils, contriving to introduce new 
letters, words and contractions as they become 
more proficient, while those who are able to write 
Braille with ease should be encouraged to avail 
themselves of opportunities of correspondence 
with Braillists at home and abroad. Notices 
requesting such correspondence appear frequently 
in the Braille periodicals, while these also 
announce regular competitions of a popular type. 
The Post-Guide movement offers opportunities 
for correspondence to lonely blind people of any 
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age, and the deaf-blind can exchange letters 
through the Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League. 

It is the home visitor’s supreme task to break 
down that wall of partition which shuts out the 
blind in her care from the world around them, and - 
she will welcome any means to this end. With 
one she will discuss Communism, with another 
the wireless programmes, with a third literature, 
and with a fourth sport, but everywhere she will 
have in mind as her purpose the opening of new 
interests, and deliverance from that mental and 


physical bondage which blindness sometimes 
brings in its train. 


The Blind hving with their Families 

Most of what has been said with regard to the 
blind living alone applies also to the blind living 
with their families, but there are one or two points 
that should be noted. The home visitor must take 
pains to make friends with other members of the 
family circle as well as with the blind man or 
woman, remembering that the surest way to gain 
the friendship of a blind father or mother is by 
taking a practical interest in their children’s 
welfare, while the blind son or daughter can only 
be helped when one has secured the confidence of 
the parents. 

A good many blind people find that their meen 
grow accustomed to their handicap, in the sense 
of not always realising the dependence it must 
impose even on the most self-reliant, especially 
in these days when road traffic has so greatly and 
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dangerously increased. A home visitor who is 
established as a family friend can, without being 
intrusive, watch the blind person’s interests, and 
see that his family help him to get that fresh air 
and exercise which are essential to health. 

The visitor, too, should be alert to that rather 
opposite danger that the blind unemployable may 
become, even in spite of himself, a drag on his 
family, discouraged by their timidity from doing 
things for himself. There are many tasks that 
can be carried on without sight and the blind man 
who is handy in the house, and the blind woman 
who carries on her domestic work, will not only 
be happier, but will be far more likely to retain 
their rightful place as responsible members of the 
family, contributing their share to its general well- 
being. 


The Blind in Institutions 

While the numbers of able-bodied blind persons 
in Institutions are comparatively small and 
steadily decreasing, there are still a good many 
elderly and infirm people in the sick wards of 
Social Welfare Institutions. They are almost 
always admirably cared for from the point of view 
of material comfort, but life in the best Institution 
is apt to be rather monotonous, and the home 
visitor can do a good deal to brighten it. The 
inmate of an Institution tends to lose that sense 
of individuality which is oneof the most precious 
possessions, and the visitor who knows him as 
Mr. Brown rather than as “ Number. 9,” who 
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brings him news of friends outside, who perhaps 
comes with a little present of fruit, tobacco, or 
flowers, and who listens patiently to his stories of 
the past, is helping him to preserve that sense of 
being somebody, which means so much. She can 
write letters for him to friends outside, and per- 
haps act as a link between him and these friends, 
persuading them to call on visiting days, so that 
the blind man does not feel forgotten. She can 
help in compiling library lists, and can enlist the 
sympathy and interest of nurses, who will often 
give him a helping hand with Braille or Moon’ 
between her visits. : 


In cases where there are able-bodied blind 
persons in an Institution, the visitor may approach 
the authorities for permission to have them 
together in one room once a fortnight, and there 
carry on a handicraft class, or better still, she 
may obtain permission for. them to attend the 
social centres held for the blind in the town. 


The Blind in Rural Areas 

The home visitor who works in a rural area has 
her own special difficulites to meet, the long 
distances that separate those whom she has to 
visit being perhaps the greatest. Many visitors 
to-day are, however, provided with motor cars, 
and are able in this way to cover a wide field with 
comparative ease and vast saving of time, while 
those not so fortunate are still far better off than 
they would have been a few years ago, on account 
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of the network of motor "bus services that to-day 
links up the countryside. 

In some ways visiting in a rural area has distinct 
advantages over that in an urban centre, for the 
blind man and woman in a village have a place 
of their own in that village’s interest and affection, 
while the blind in the poor streets of a great city 
may be terribly isolated. The straw bags or 
shopping baskets made in the village by.its own 
blind inhabitant are a source of admiration to his 
neighbours, and find their place on the stall at 
church féte or flower show, while in times of sick- 
ness or distress there is generally a kindly landlord 
to take a personal interest in his tenant. The 
grants to unemployable blind persons from the 
local authority tend to be smaller in a rural area 
than in a town, but the cost of living is also lower, 
and helps to adjust the balance. Attendance at 
social centres is difficult to arrange for these 
isolated people, though sometimes such centres 
can be fixed for a market day, when the blind man 
or woman can be brought into the town by 
relatives attending the market. 

Proper opportunities for evercise even in the 
country offer a real problem, for lanes and by- 
ways are often too dangerous in these days; 
down and field-paths in the country, and parks 
in the town offer the only safe prospect, and these 
have often to be reached through the peril of high- 
roads. But the blind man or woman who lives 
in the country can get a certain amount of exercise 
working in the garden or helping on a farm, and 
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the home visitor will always encourage this in 
preference to the more stereotyped ‘pastime 
occupation.” 

Pastime Occupations ) 

The very term “ pastime occupation” is rather 
an unfortunate one, as it carries in it the sugges- 
tion of doing something less for its own sake, 
than because it serves to help dragging hours to 
pass ; and indeed, one has to admit that sometimes 
the goods made by those who are taught pastime 
occupations are so unattractive in themselves that 
they serve no good end, and the only excuse for 
their existence seems to be the negative one that 
they killed time. 

It should be the aim of the home visitor to help 
the blind to produce articles that are saleable, but 
she must accept the hard fact that, for a number of 
those with whom she has to do, saleability will be 
an ideal very difficult to obtain, and there will be 
some who will never achieve it. A _ brilliant 
minority of her pupils will so prosper under her 
tuition that they are eventually accepted as home 
workers, a larger number will learn to make 
articles that reach a good standard, though their 
output will be so slow that they cannot compete 
with the wage-earner, and must be content to reap 
such occasional harvests as sales of work will 
provide, but some will never produce anything 
saleable at all. The real problem for the home 
visitor is the provision of work for the blind 
person who. longs to be doing something, who 
dreads the depression that idleness brings in its 
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train, but whose most patient efforts are barren 
of result from the point of view of sales. 

In such cases, the home visitor should encourage 
the blind person to make things likely to be useful 
in the home, accepting his limitations, and helping 
him to make scarves on a peg-frame rather than 
badly shaped waste-paper baskets, knitting quilts 
from oddments of wool begged from kindly 
friends, making dish-cloths or iron-holders, rugs 
from tailors’ cuttings, or beads from odd scraps 
of wallpaper. The visitor should ask herself, 
too, if she has not sometimes accepted too un-’ 
questioning the view that a blind man’s talents 
must lie in his fingers, forgetting that blindness 
does not necessarily carry with it an ability to 
work with the hands. The man who cannot make 
a basket might be quite talented as a writer of 
limericks, and get plenty of amusement out of 
competitions in Braille or ink-print newspapers, 
while the woman whose knitting is a sorry mess 
of dropped stitches may be a lover of flowers 
and take real pride in window-box cultivation. 

And so we come back, more or less, to the point 
from which we started; the home visitor is to be 
the link which unites the blind person to the whole 
organisation for blind welfare. But she is to be 
more; for she should be the link which joins the 
blind person to the world outside, and brings that 
world to his home and hearth, helping him, as he 
realises himself as part of a great human society, 
to forget his blindness. 
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CuapTer XII 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


By MARY M. R. GARAWAY and JOHN IRVINE 


E can most of us look backward to our 
schooldays and remember those of our 
teachers of whom we say, “ They taught well.” 
We are conscious that under their guidance we 
found it easier to understand, easier to remember, 
easier to make use of certain facts than it was 
when similar facts were presented to us by others. 
Again, when we listen now to teachers who really 
know their work, the same thing strikes us; it 
all seems so straightforward and simple. How 
are these good results achieved? What are the 
ideas underlying this work which commends itself 
to us? : 

Firstly, after having given his pupil some indica- 
tion of what he is about to teach, the experienced 
teacher will set himself to find out what his pupil 
already knows, the point from which he will have 
to start his new work. He will not waste his time 
in unduly stressing what is already known. He 
may, and probably will, draw attention to some 
points which are already familiar to his pupil, 
because these are the points to which he will 

. attach the new matter. He may spend some 
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considerable time in doing this, or it may be a 
matter of a few minutes only; it all depends on 
circumstances. A whole session may be necessary 
for thus preparing a pupil’s mind, or it may be 
nothing more than recalling in a few words, or 
by questioning, work previously done. It is, 
however, an absolutely necessary step. 

The next thing is to bring to the pupil’s atten- 
tion the fact that you want to teach. You may 
tell him this fact straight out, or you may get 
him to observe and discover for himself what the 
next step should be, or from what you say to him 
you can get him to infer it. Frequently the first 
course is the only reasonable one to take, the 
second and third leading to fruitless loss of time. 
Experience and good judgment are the only 
guides in this matter; no definite rule can be 
laid down, but by some method the thing to be 
taught must be made to stand out clearly and 
definitely, whether it be, say, a Braille contrac- 
tion or the next step in a piece of handwork. 

Now we do not always grasp at once every fact 
that is told us, and sometimes when we think we 
have done so, we find later that our understanding 
was but partial. The teacher’s object now is to 
make the pupil thoroughly grasp the point before 
him, and to do this he draws his attention to 
various aspects of it—it is like A, unlike B, in 
some respects similar to C; or, can be used 
like C, but never like A; and so his pupil con- 
siders the point till he knows it in the sense that 
he can use it. 
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The next step is to get the pupil to summarise 
the teaching—to express clearly and comprehen- 
sively the whole fact—to sum up—to say what he 
has learnt or what he is going to do. 

Lastly, the pupil must put his knowledge into 
practice, must attempt the piece of handwork, 
write the piece of Braille using the new contrac- 
tion, give examples of the rule just learnt. 

Think carefully over any bit of good teaching 
you have heard, and you will find these are the 
immediately apparent. i may be but a reference 
to the last lesson, 2 and 3 may repeat themselves 
many times before being followed by 4; 4 varies 
so much that you can hardly recognise it, but 5 
must come to make a complete whole; the new 
knowledge must be usable and must be used. 

Plan out your lessons carefully, consider the 


-. whole of the ground you. want to cover, and 


decide in what order you will treat your subject, 
and how much you will attempt in a single lesson. 
This last point will depend largely on your pupil. 
Avoid the mistake of allotting too much, more 
than you can adequately deal with in the time at 
your disposal. A little well known is worth more 
than much half known. See that your pupil 
remembers the previous lesson before taking him 
on to new ground. It is the thorough work which 
yields the best results, and which gives your pupil 
confidence. 

When introducing a new field of interest—some 
handwork, Braille or Moon, whatever it may be 
—choose an easy first step. For instance, for 
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those who are trying for the first time to read 
Braille with their fingers, a group of several dots 
is more easily recognised than scattered dots are; 
so the sign for “ for” or the letter “ g”’ may well 
be taught before the letters which precede them 
in the alphabet. Examine your teaching carefully 
from this point of view. In handwork you would 
often do well to start the work so that your 
inexperienced pupil has something to hold, a firm 
piece of work on which to build; but avoid the 
mistake of continuing this help when he is-able 
to attack the more difficult beginning. Nothing 
succeeds like success; when a beginner finds he 
is making headway he is encouraged and em- 
boldened, and his progress is likely to be con- 
siderably increased. It is therefore very important 
that confidence should be developed, and by 
making the first steps as simple as possible this 
end is likely to be achieved. 

These points are to be kept in view when dealing 
with those who have just lost their sight, especially 
older people, who are often, very naturally, much 
depressed. They are so conscious of what they 
have lost that they are apt to ignore what still 
remains, and to doubt whether they can at all 
adapt themselves to their changed conditions. 
It is difficult to get them even to make an effort, 
and what you say to them carries little weight 
if you yourself see, for they feel you are on a 
different footing and unable to speak with 
authority. Here, if you can bring such into touch 
with someone else who has experienced what they 
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are going through, and has been able to rise 
above the adverse conditions, you may be able to 
do them good service. There may be a blind 
colleague who would visit the individual in ques- 
tion, or failing that, many a blind man or woman 
would gladly help a fellow sufferer over his 
roughest time. If you can once get him to feel 
there is something yet left for which to hope and 
work, and which is within his reach, the battle 
is half won, and you must do everything in your 
power to avoid discouragement during the initial 
efforts. 

Your manner of attack will depend very greatly 
on your pupil. With a very young child you 
will use what I may call the play-way, but with a 
pupil of developed mind you can draw attention 
to the system that underlies your subject, a 
course that would be useless with a young child, 
but which greatly adds to the interest of one who 
can understand. it. This is very true in the 
teaching of Braille. 

We all learn very much by imitation, and blind 
people are no exception to the general rule, but 
for them the opportunities are more limited. 
Remembering this, you must endeavour to in- 
crease those opportunities in every possible way; 
you must get them to place their hands on your 
hands, and thus to notice the movements you 
make. This is not to say you need not describe 
these movements very carefully. You must 
cultivate the habit of exact description of what 
you want your pupil to do, much more exact 
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description than you find necessary in everyday 
life, where you depend more upon showing than 
telling; but remember that a little showing is 
often worth more than much telling. 

Home Teaching is a profession within the field 
of social work which aims at the personal re- 
habilitation of blind individuals to help them- 
selves to overcome their handicap. | 

Visually handicapped persons have just one 
thing in common—they are visually handicapped. 
Apart from this handicap, they are as different, 
one from another, as are their seeing friends. 
T cannot stress too much the importance of the 
individual, the understanding that all individuals 
are different—that is why they are individuals— 
and that your new blind acquaintance therefore 
must be treated as an individual and not as one 
of a class. There is no such thing as a “ typical 
blind person ”’, this is a myth and must not be 
entertained for a moment. It is old fashioned 
thinking, harmful, and not in the best interests 
of the visually handicapped persons you have to 
serve. 

Rehabilitation does not mean teaching your 
client to be blind, it does mean teaching your 
client to get back to the life he or she led before 
becoming visually handicapped, to become useful 
citizens. Experience has taught the teachable 
Home Teacher that no limit can be drawn where 
the visually handicapped are concerned. We 
know that a hundred years ago they did very 
little, that fifty years ago they had made a move, 
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that after the first world war set ideas as to what 
visually handicapped folk. could do were having 
to be changed, and after the second world war 
we find many in professions—including Home 
Teaching—in business, for others and for them- 
selves, and sheltered trades, as busy housewives, 
etc. 

_ Itis true that proportionately, few are employed, 
the fact that the proportion of visually handi- 
capped working is so small should not deter you 
from doing all in your power to add to the 
numbers. You must find suitable jobs—and 
there are many—you must convince managers 
and employers. You have the “ Disabled Persons’ 
Act, 1944.”’ Use this in your efforts. 

To gain the confidence of your client, do not 
appear as an official—he needs a friend to help 
him to overcome the difficulties brought about 
by his loss of sight—vyou are that Friend. You 
have to instill the knowledge, the experience, and 
the belief in his winning through. You will 
have to create this belief in his family and 
friends. Address all your remarks to your 
client, and not—as is so often the case— 
to a third person. Raising your voice when talk- 
ing to a visually handicapped person is also a 
common mistake. Avoid fuss. Remember his 
ears have taken on so much of the work of the 
eyes, he wilj be quick to detect any change of tone 
in your voice, etc. 

In short, when visiting always be natural and 
at your ease. If you wish your client to respect 
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your intelligence, and sincerity, refrain from 
praising some simple achievement on his part— 
his handicap is visual, not mental. When 
teaching a particular subject, don’t say it is easy, 
or that someone else found it so. If he fails in 
his effort, this won’t help him to gain confidence 
in himself. Where possible, the family or 
friends should be asked to play their part. In 
teaching, especially Braille or Moon, it is often 
a great help to the pupil to have one of the house- 
hold or a friend taught at the same time. With 
guidance from the Home Teacher, much helpful 
work can be done by the family or friends. 

We all wish our private affairs to be “ our 
private affairs ’; with the loss of sight your pupil 
will not have lost this desire for privacy, his 
desire might even be greater. It is therefore of 
the greatest importance that you be tactful in 


questioning. 
A large number of the people you will be called 
upon to help are also infirm and old. It is 


advisable not to worry them with Braille or 
Moon. A comfortable home is their main need, 
among their old friends if possible. If this is 
not possible, removal to a local Home might be 
advisable. Whether or not they would appre- 
> ciate a radio would depend on their state of health. 
Old friends might be encouraged to pay social 
calls. ; 

The over sixties, still alert and able, should be 
encouraged to make the fullest use of the leisure 
hours. Learning Braille or Moon, ona pastime 
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occupation should be spoken of, not forced upon 
them. They should be encouraged to join 
Church Guilds, Old Age Pensioners’ Clubs, etc. 
if they have been readers, a talking book would be 
found a great help. 

The under sixties should be encouraged to 
work, if that is at all possible. It is morally 
wrong for a visually handicapped person, other- 
wise fit, to be idle if work is at all possible. 
You may have to assist him in the use of his 
hands : this can best be achieved by teaching some 
useful craft. Braille or Moon should be advised. 

The deaf-blind: Successful work here is diffi- 
cult but not at all impossible. The deaf manual 
should be taught to your client, and to his family 
and friends. The family and friends must be 
encouraged to play their part. If possible, teach 
Braille, as this system can be written, and your 
client, if able to write, may get a pen friend. If 
there is an institution for the deaf in your area 
they should be asked to help you. Crafts, of 
course, can be learned by the deaf-blind. A 
social centre will be enjoyed by the deaf-blind and 
their friends. 

Teachers must move with the times. ‘They 
must keep abreast of the times. New ideas, new 
inventions and new methods must be studied. 
Meeting and discussing points with other teachers 
will be found most helpful. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


FYPICAL CASES “AND Tein 
‘TREATMENT 


By Miss H. BRADFIELD 


HE following Series of cases covering periods 

from infancy to old age is given for the 
guidance of home teachers, with suggestions as to 
the treatment applicable to the circumstances of 
each individual case. 

Assuming a blind person to be visited for the 
first time, a few preliminary inquiries as to name 
and age should be made, also the age at which 
blindness occurred, its cause (if known), whether 
the blindness is total, or, if not, the degree of 
vision remaining. | 

Each Agency employing Home Teachers has its 
own printed forms with questions which must be 
answered when reporting every new case. Every 
Agency will need the details required for the 
Ministry of Health returns but the questions other 
than these will vary. Any form which needs the 
signature of the blind person should be made out 
in his (or her) presence and read over to him 
(or her) before the signature, or mark, is affixed. 
If no signature is needed it is an easy matter for. 
a Home Teacher to memorise her form, ask the 
questions in the course of conversation and fill 
it in later. Afterwards, more intimate knowledge 
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of each individual’s personality, circumstances 
and environment will be necessary, in order to 
indicate the service best calculated to promote 
future happiness and well-being. 

It is very seldom the Home Teacher’s duty to 
contact direct any Welfare, Medical or Educa- 
tional Services, but the more she knows of their 
functions the better for the blind whom she serves. 
The Home Teacher should report to the Secretary 
of her Employing Body who will contact these 
Services. ‘The better her report the more likely 
is it to accomplish that which she wishes. The 
Home Teacher is not the only person interested 
in and working for the Blind and the best 
results for them are obtained by her willing co- 
operation with the proper authorities. : 

In regard to children of school age and 
adolescents, reference to school records will be 


useful, while in the case of adults, previous occu-. 


pations should be ascertained, particularly if any 
such occupation may have contributed to the loss 
of vision. | 
With regard to home conditions and_ interests, 
such questions as the following may be found 
helpful : With whom does the blind person reside? 
If living with a relative, what is the relationship 
between them? If living apart from relatives, 
what other persons are living in the house? 
Are relatives or other persons kind, sympathetic 
and considerate? Do they keep him (or her) 
informed of the affairs of the neighbourhood, and 
of the doings of those by whom he (or she) is 
surrounded ? ate 
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1. A newly born baby, said to be in danger of 
inflammation of the eyes. 

The attention of the parents, nurse and others 
should be directed to the highly dangerous con- 
dition of the eyes of a newly-born babe, if during 
the first few days of its life there should be the 
slightest appearance of redness of the eyes or 
eyelids. Upon any such symptom, the attention 
of a doctor should be immediately secured, and his 
instructions carried out with the utmost possible 
care and solicitude. Failure to do this may 
doom the baby to blindness for life. 

If the doctor does not suggest that the child 
should be seen by an ophthalmic surgeon the 
mother should request this. If transport is neces- 
sary the Secretary of the Association can ask 
for the service of a Red Cross car. The mother 
should be given the Association’s telephone 
-number so that delay is eliminated. 

The Home Teacher should report this as an 
urgent case to the Secretary stating exactly what 
she has done and why. She should then pay 
very frequent visits until the child is in the care 
of an ophthalmic surgeon. 

The extremely virulent character of ophthalmia 
neonatorum, or inflammation of the eyes of the 
newly born, cannot be too widely known, and it 
is of vital importance that during the first weeks 
of life the eyesight of every infant should be 
safeguarded by the most careful attention. 

Compulsory notification of this terrible disease 
is now obligatory throughout England and Wales 
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by Act of Parliament, and delay in carrying out 
this duty, even for a very few hours, may a 
tragic results. 

Under the Public Health Act, ee (section 66) 
local authorities are empowered “to make such 
arrangements as they may think desirable for 
assisting in the prevention of blindness. . . . Any 
expenses incurred under this section by a County 
Council shall be defrayed as expenses for general 
county purposes. 

2. A baby which has become blind. 

The attention of the parents and of others 
concerned in the baby’s welfare should be directed 
to the careful perusal and study of the very 
informative article on “The Care of the Blind 
Baby,” by D. Eric Pritchard, published in The 
‘New Beacon, June 15th, 1932, from which, by 
permission, the following quotations have been 
made :— 

“During the first weeks of life, the child is 
content to feed and sleep, but after three months 
the normal baby begins ‘to take notice.’ His 
limbs begin to move, and almost imperceptibly, 
but still quite definitely, there is a dawning of the 
senses of recognition of people and things round 
about him. 

“Every facility offered to the sighted child 
should be adapted to the needs of the blind, in 
such matters as exercise of the organs and muscles 
of the body, general habits of fresh air, sleep, and 
regular feeding, and simultaneously with these, 
the training of the senses—hearing, touch, taste, 
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and smell—-which, because of the lack of one— 
sight—require the more careful attention to each 
of the other four. 

“For the latter purpose the tender loving tones 
of his mother’s voice and her gentle.guiding touch 
become the chief means of communication between 
them, and the foundations upon which his future 
education must depend.” 

A recent publication entitled The Care of the 
Blind Baby, published by the National Institute 
for the Blind (price 3d.), contains additional 
information of much value. 

3. A baby boy, 1 years old. A fine healthy 
child of good parentage. 

The parents of this child have, doubtless, 
‘provided suitable food, clothing and attention, 
together with systematic hours for feeding, 
exercise in the open air, and rest. Attention 
should now be directed to providing additional 
opportunities for training and developing the 
senses of hearing, speech and touch. 

During waking hours, the mother should talk 
to the child frequently, kindly and with winsome 
.tone, using such words and phrases that, as the 
months go by, the infant mind is capable of 
receiving and remembering. 

She should never be afraid to repeat over and 
over again the little words and sounds she wishes 
the child to imitate. The finger-tips of young 
children are extremely sensitive, and this natural 
endowment should be taken full advantage of, by 
providing numerous small articles of varying form 
and texture for him to handle, grasp and play with. 
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The natural way for little ones to learn about 
things is by touch, and this means of approach 
to the infant brain affords opportunities which 
should be even more highly cultivated in a blind 
child than in one having normal eyesight. 

The parents might like to write to the Secre- 
tary of the Sunshine Homes at the National 
Institute of the Blind and discover the latest 
pamphlets on the subject. They might like to 
visit a Sunshine Home and learn at first hand, 
from those who give their lives to the technique 
of bringing up blind babies, what best to do. 

If the Home Teacher can make herself a wel- 
comed visitor the parents will be glad of her 
advice in getting suitable toys. Various types of 
rattles, solid toys that can be pushed, etc. Thev 
may also be willing to listen to her when she savs 
that wireless at full blast is bad for one so 
dependent on his ears but that suitable music to 
which he really listens is a great education. 

A Home Teacher who has become a friend 
will also be listened to when she begins to prepare 
the parents’ minds that the child will need to be 
educated away from home. 

4. Baby girl of 3 years. Delicate, under- 
sized, and of doubtful environment. } 

Enquiry as to any circumstances which may 
have contributed towards present conditions 
should be tactfuly made, e.g., whether adequate 
medical attention has been available, and has been 
taken advantage of ; whether the mother has been 
so burdened with other duties as to have been 
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unable to devote the necessary time and personal 
attention to the child. 

If this child is not attending the Welfare Centre 
the Home Teacher should persuade the mother to 
take her as it will be some time before adequate 
arrangements can be made for her. 

Admission to one of the Sunshine Homes for 
Blind Babies should be strongly recommended, 
inasmuch as whilst residing there the child would 
receive suitable food, fresh air, exercise and rest, 
together with adequate nursing and the happy 
companionship of other little ones, in kinder- 
garten or at play. 

Such a provision could not fail to prove of 
great benefit to the child’s growth and develop- 
ment, whilst the advantage of constant super- 
vision by skilled teachers and nurses, with medical 
attention when required, would further contribute 
towards the child’s early attainment of normal 
healthy childhood. 

If the mother decides to make an application 
for entrance to a Sunshine Home the Home 
Teacher should write to the Secretary of her 
Association who will contact the proper authori 
ties. The necessary forms will be sent from the 
National Institute for the Blind and the child’s 
doctor will give his report. The Home Teacher 
must see that these forms are filled in and returned 
to the National Institute for the Blind. 

If all is well the child will be sent for to be 
examined (usually in London) by the Ophthalmic 
Surgeon employed by the National Institute for 
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the Blind. The Home Teacher must be satisfied 
that the mother can, and will, keep the appoint- 
ment. She should accompany them if there is 
any doubt. She should ask the Secretary to 
get a travel voucher for the mother and she should 
find out all details of the journey and arrange 
for further financial help if necessary. 

It is not wise to talk to the mother about any 
particular Sunshine Home as she cannot choose 
where her child goes. She will be sent to the 
Home must suited to her case. As this child is 
delicate and undersized she may well be mentally 
retarded in which case she will go to Leamington. 

5. A boy, 4 years of age, has manifesied a 
tendency towards myopia, or near-sightedness. — 

The attention of the parents should be called 
to the serious nature of such a tendency, and they 
should be urged to obtain without delay the 
skilled advice of a fully-qualified ophthalmic 
surgeon, 

If the parents are poor the Home Teacher 
should tell them where the nearest free Eye Clinic 
is and, if necessary, should make an appointment 
for the child. If the fares are considerable she 
should lay the matter before the Secretary of her 
Association and ask for help with them. The 
Home Teacher should advise the mother to make 
vary careful enquiries as to what toys, games, 
etc., are likely to cause eye strain as those bad 
for one child are by no means bad for another. 

The examination of the child’s eyes by such an 
expert will at once indicate the course to be 
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adopted in order to withstand the tendency and 
prevent further mishap. 

Neglect to secure the assistance of such a 
specialist, or, when secured, to carry out with 
the most scrupulous care the instructions given, 
may have disastrous results. 

6. Boy, aged 5 years. Healthy, active and 
energetic, but blind. 

Early admission to a residential school for blind 
children should be strongly recommended, in order 
to provide an adequate outlet for the increasing 
vitality and energy of the growing boy. 

Apart from the advantage of skilled training 
and development under wise and _ watchiul 
teachers, the joy of being with other children, of 
sharing in their games, singing, dancing and 
marching would contribute greatly to the happi- 
ness and well-being of a child of such tender 
years. 

As the education of a blind child naturally 
takes longer than that of a normal child, he cannot. 
begin too early to acquire the necessary training 
and development. 

Should the parents hesitate to take advantage 
of a residential school for the boy, their attention 
should be drawn to the fact that they are thereby 
depriving him of privileges provided by the State 
for his benefit. Further, they should be reminded 
that the Education Act, 1921, contains the follow- 
ing statutory enactment: “It shall be the duty 
of the parent of a blind child to cause that child 
to receive efficient elementary instruction from 
the age of five years.” 
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The parents should be urged to visit one of the 
residential schools for blind children, and see for 
themselves the activities, enjoyments and educa- 
tional training provided for children of the age 
of their boy. ‘Such a visit would enable them 
to appreciate more fully the importance of 
_ securing for him the full benefit of early 
admission to such a school. 

6. Totally blind girl of 8 years has not been 
taught to do anything for herself and is said to 
have “ turns.” 

The Home Teacher must report the case fully 
and the Secretary will contact the Education 
Authorities with a view to having the child 
examined by their Ophthalmic Surgeon. If the 
“turns” are epilepsy she may be recommended 
for the Chalfont Colony. If the trouble is that 
she is mentally retarded on account of wrong 
handling Court Grange may be suggested. If she 
is mentally defective her name may be put down 
for the Ellen Terry Home but the waiting list is 
so long that the Home Teacher would be well 
advised to start at once helping the mother to 
make the best of training her herself. The 
Home Teacher must persuade her to do less for 
the girl. To help her to learn to dress, wash and 
feed herself and to correct unusual postures, etc. 
Toys should be introduced. Bells fixed at either 
end of a short length of dowel rod make a good 
toy and the girl might be taught to rattle these 
in time as a tune is sung or played, or to beat a 
small drum in time. Should this+be a case of 
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retardation and maladjustment due to lack of 
understanding of the girl’s difficulties as a blind 
girl, the child should be entered to a blind school 
as soon as possible. 

7. Boy of 10 years. Suddenly became blind 
whilst attending an ordinary elementary school. 

‘This boy -will be known to the Education 
Authorities before he is known’to the Home 
Teacher ; indeed, it is almost certain that he will 
have been reported by them to the Secretary of 
her Employing Body. The Secretary will write 
and ask the Home Teacher to get the usual forms 
filled in. 

This boy will have been medically examined 
and he will have seen an Ophthalmic Surgeon. 
The Education Authorities will be making 
arrangements for him to go to the Blind School 
most suitable for him. None of these arrange- 
ments are the concern of a Home Teacher and 
she must use much tact in this case. The parents 
will be receiving visits from the School Attend- 
ance Officer or other person sent from the 
Education Authorities. If the parents have not 
been told they will not need to contribute towards 
clothes, keep or schooling they should be advised 
to ask. They should ask about the 5/- family 
allowance (if he has been having this) and, if they 
wish to see the school where their son will go, 
they should ask if one of them can be his escort 
and have the fare paid if necessary. The Home 
Teacher must be careful not to discuss Blind 
Schools except very generally, until she knows 
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where the boy is going as parents have no choice 
now. 

The Home Teacher should begin to teach this 
boy Braille. His former companions should be 
encouraged to take him for walks and play games 
with him such as dominoes and draughts (which 
the Home Teacher must obtain for him). Often 
the teachers of his sighted school will ailow him 
to play with their children in recreation and 
sometimes even listen to the lessons until he goes 
to his new school. 

8. An errand boy, 14 years of age, seriously 
anjured im a street accident, is taken to hospital, 
where it is found that in addition to other injuries 
he has become blind. 

This case will necessitate special attention, 
particularly during his stay in hospital, and for a 
time frequent visits (as he can bear them) will be 
useful for the alleviation of his sufferings and to 
enable him to regain some measure of his former 
courage and determination. 

The Home Teacher should visit and get friendly 
with the lad. As well as the usual forms and a 
request for arrangements to be made for registra- 
tion the Home Teacher will need to send a report 
on this case. If a competent person has the 
question of his accident in hand she must report 
what is being done. 

The Home Teacher should get in touch with 
his friends and try to arrange for a rota of 
visitors for him who will read his favourite 
magazines to him. 
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A few games, such as dominoes, draughts, jig- 
saw puzzles, etc., might be provided for his amuse- 
ment, and as a preparation for more sensitive 
and skilful manual dexterity when able to leave 
hospital. 

Upon his return home he should receive a 
systematic series of lessons in Braille reading and 
writing. Application should also be made to the 
Secretary of the British Wireless for the Blind 
Fund, 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1, 
for the gift of a free wireless set, to provide addi- 
tional opportunities for giving him pleasure, 
adding to his appreciation of music, and i ieee 
his general knowledge. 

His former friends and associates should be 
encouraged to visit him pretty frequently so as to 
keep him in close touch with the cone of the 
neighbourhood. 

In the meantime, however, careful investigation 
should be instituted into the circumstances attend- 
ing the accident, and if found to have been 
occasioned by the gross carelessness of some other 
person, the attention of a solicitor or a “ Poor 
Man’s Lawyer ” might be invited, with a view to 
obtaining reasonable compensation. 

g. Girl of 15 years, blind, and has a tendency 
to tuberculosis. 

The tendency referred to renders the girl un- 
suitable for admission to a school for the blind, 
and steps should, therefore, be taken to obtain 
for her a course of treatment in a sanatorium. 

The assistance of the Health Department of the 


ie 
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Local Authority in whose area she resides should 
be invited, and the tendency urged as the reason 
for obtaining for her the benefit of such treatment 
as might secure her complete restoration to 
health. This result happily accomplished, 
admission to an institution for the blind should 
follow without delay, that she may receive 
adequate training as a blind young person. 


10. A youth of 16 years of age, normal in every 
respect except recent loss of sight. 

The course to be recommended in this case may 
depend in some measure upon the youth’s previous 
career, his school record, and the occupation, if 
any, he may have followed since leaving school. 


In considering the training he should now 
receive as a blind adolescent, regard should be 
given to his physique, temperament, etc., as well 
as to the district and environment in which he 
may have to live and work when the period of 
training has been completed. 


Financial assistance 1s now available through 
the Education Authority of the area in which he 
resides, and the necessary steps to secure such 
aid should be brought to his knowledge. 


Information as to the Institutions within 
reasonable distance of his home, and of the educa- 
tion and training provided therein, may be 
obtained from the Directory of Agencies for the 
Blind, published by the National Institute for 
the Blind. 

11. A servant girl, aged 17 years, has become 
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blind as the result of an accident in the course of 
her domestic duties. 

Enquiry as to the nature of the accident may 
be desirable in case the circumstances attending it 
should indicate that some compensation is neces- 
sary. Meanwhile, the Education Authority of 
the area should be approached and its assistance 
invited, with a view to admission to a training 
centre for young women, that she may receive 
education and training therein as a blind person. 

In selecting the occupation in which she is to 
be trained, as a means whereby she may earn her 
livelihood, regard should be given as to its suit- 
ability for the district in the vicinity of her home. 

12. Adolescent female, 18 years of age. Semi- 
blind, whose defective vision 1s due to wl-health. 

In this case attention should be given in the first 
instance towards measures for the re-establish- 
ment of sound health. Skilled medica! attention, 
the provision of suitable and adequate nourish- 
ment, fresh air, and judicious exercise should 
be secured, and, if necessary, the sympathetic co- 
operation and aid of the voluntary society or 
of the local authority invited. Subsequent 
treatment will be dependent upon the recovery or 
otherwise of health and eyesight, and may take 
the form of employment in one of the industries 
of the district, or failing such, she may become 
a trainee in an institution for the blind. 

This is a type of case frequently brought to 
a Home Teacher’s notice by friends of the blind 
whom she visits. 
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If this girl has always suffered from ill-health 
and semi-blindness the Home Teacher must try to 
discover why these conditions were not dealt with 
when she was at school. The parents may have 
sent her to school as little as possible and moved 
into another district when a medical examination 
was pending. If she has not tried to earn a 
living she may be mentally sub-normal which the 
parents are likely to term “ill-health.” The 
Home Teacher must get as clear a medical history 
as possible and lay the matter before the Secretary 
of her Association, who will write to an 
Ophthalmic Surgeon for an appointment and send 
him a D.B.8 form for completion. This is a very 
long and comprehensive form. Whether she is 
certified as blind or not, if treatment or spectacles 
might help this fact is mentioned. If the 
Ophthalmic Surgeon wishes to see her again he 
states when she should come. The Home Teacher 
should make a note of this and see that an appoint- 
ment is made for her at that time. If more 
expense than her father can afford is necessary 
to help this girl the Home Teacher should enquire 
if her Association would make a grant to meet 
this. 

if in the four years since this girl left school 
she has not earned, the Home Teacher is unlikely 
to persuade her to try training. If she did, the 
chance of success would be small. It would 
therefore be best to get her a wireless set (see 
Case 8), persuade her.mother to let her do a 
good deal of housework, interest her, if possible, 
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in simple handicrafts and persuade her to join 
any local social activities for the blind available. 

On the other hand, this girl many only just 
have become blind and ill. If she is still trying 
to hold down her job the Home Teacher is likely 
to discover that fear of becoming a financial 
burden on her parents is worrying her. If the 
Ophthalmic Surgeon certifies that she is blind she 
should go to her doctor who will put her on the 
panel. At i8 she should be in full National 
Health Insurance benefit. A Convalescent or 
Holiday Home for the Blind might restore her 
health after which the possibility of training 
should be considered. Flat machine knitting, 
telephone operating or industry might be 
suggested. 

13. A young law student, well educated and an 
accomplished linguist, became blind by an accident 
whilst out shooting with a friend. 

Exceptional care should be devoted to this case 
in order to discover the most prudent method of 
utilising the educational abilities above indicated. 
Should he be possessed of financial resources, and 
of a courageous, self-reliant and resolute disposi- 
tion, he should be recommended to continue his 
studies as before, and become a solicitor. 

While arrangements are being made the Home 
Teacher will see what books are used to teach 
him Braille. | | 

The extensive Students’ Library of the 
National Institute for the Blind, London, con- 
tains a collection of legal textbooks in Braille, 
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and will be available for his free use should he 
require any of them on loan for a time as an 
adjunct to his other studies. 

The late Henry Fawcett, at one time H.M. 
Postmaster-General, lost his eyesight under 
similar circumstances, whilst still a young man. 
Notwithstanding that misfortune, he decided to 
continue the course he had previously marked out 
for himself as his future career, and with in- 
vincible courage and determination he accom- 
plished his object. He became an authority on 
many public questions, an eminent statesman, and 
a successful member of Her Majesty’s Govern 
ment. 

The prime requisites for such a career are 
courage, inspiration, hard work and the deter- 


mination to succeed. 


14. A blind young woman, 21 years of age, 
well educated, of pleasing appearance and good 
address, 1s wishful to obtain employment where 
her qualifications as an expert Braillist would be 
of value. 

Ifefond of literature and of reading and writing 
Braille, a position as a copyist or proof-reader on 
the staff of the National Library for the Blind 
might prove a useful and congenial occupation. 
The work is somewhat arduous by reason of 
the high standard of minute technical accuracy 
demanded; nevertheless, several blind persons 
have succeeded in attaining the required standard 
and in carrying out the work with complete 
success. If, on the other hand, the young woman 
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is fond of an outdoor life, and provided that she 
retains sufficient guiding sight to be able to go 
about by daylight, alone and unattended, the 
vocation of a home teacher might be suggested. 

A period of further study and training will be 
necessary, however, since as a preliminary to such 
a career it is desirable that she should become 
qualified to pass the Home Teachers’ Examination 
of the College of Teachers of the Blind, par- 
- ticulars of which may be obtained on application 
to the Hon. Registrar of the College. Or a 
knowledge of typewriting and of Braille short- 
hand in addition to her other attainments might 
enable her to secure a position as a clerk and 
typist, although such appointments are difficult to 
obtain. 

15. An organist and teacher of music, 21 years 
of age, has recently become blind, but 1s anxious 
to continue in the profession for which he has 
been trained. 

In the first instance, expert medical advice 
should be obtained as to the cause of blindness, 
more especially as to whether any of the duties 
of the musical profession hitherto followed, have 
contributed to the loss of vision. Should the 
medical report in this respect be negative, and in 
other matters be not unfavourable to the con- 
tinuance of a musical career, additional training 
as a blind musician may be necessary, and, if so, 
may be obtained at the Royal Normal College, 
Rowton Castle, Shrewsbury, or, if he is resident 
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in Scotland, at the Royal Blind School, West 
Craigmillar, Edinburgh. . 

If possessed of a good voice, clear enunciation 
and an artistic temperament, he should be urged 
to cultivate his voice so as to add to his other 
attainments those of a professional vocalist and 
an expert teacher of singing. | 

16. Young man, 25 years of age, has defective 
vision and is: unable to obtain employment. 

[enquiry as to the nature and extent of the eye 
defect should be made, and whether treatment 
by an ophthalmic surgeon has been available. 
The Home Teacher should fill in the usual forms 
and send these to the Secretary of her Association 
together with a request that he may be seen 
by an ophthalmic surgeon. Failing such atten- 
tion the case should be reported to the Blind 
Persons Act Committee and to the voluntary 
agency of the area in which he resides, with a 
view to having his eyesight tested by a fully 
qualified ophthalmologist. 

If this man is not registered as blind he should 
register under the Disabled Persons (IEmploy- 
ment) Act, 1944. If he is to be re-examined the 
Home Teacher must see that he attends at the 
time stated. She must keep his name on a 
supplementary list for the time. Should such an 
examination indicate that the vision is seriously 
and permanently defective, he will be eligible for 
training in an industrial institution as a blind 
person, and the provision of the costs of such 
training, together with a reasonable sum for 
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maintenance, will become the duty of the local 
education authority. On the other hand, should 
the eye defect be of a less serious nature, and, 
after treatment, he becomes able to get about 
with safety alone, one of the following occupations 
might become possible, viz., newsagent, tea-agent, 
insurance agent, tobacconist, small-ware dealer, 
market gardener, poultry farmer, shopkeeper, or 
some simple occupation, as lift attendant, in which 
defective eyesight might be no detriment. 

17. A young woman, 25 years of age, blind, ts 
reported to be about to marry a blind man. 

The responsibilities of married life are sufh- 
ciently serious when each partner has the advan- 
tage of perfect eyesight, but when both persons 
are blind the potential difficulties of such a union 
are well-nigh insuperable. Apart from the grave 
risk that children born to them may inherit in a 
greater or lesser degree the eye defect of one of 
the parents, such children, even when normal, are 
seriously handicapped, through the inability of 
the parents to look after them properly. There 
are many duties and responsibilities connected 
with the management of a home, in addition to 
those attending and training of children, for which 
eyesight is absolutely necessary, and which there- 
fore render the marriage of two sightless persons 
undesirable. Those who have knowledge of 
households where such conditions exist will be 
able to point out to the young woman the very 
serious nature of the step she is said to have in 
contemplation. 
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18. A female school teacher, 28 years of age, 
has become blind as the result of a nervous break- 
down. After a time her health was restored, but 
not her eyesight. She is now wishful for employ- 
ment. 

Should the manifold duties and responsibilities 
of school life have contributed to the misfortune 
above named, it may be desirable to consider a 
less arduous vocation as the avenue for future 
employment. If, however, no such connection 
is traceable, and her general health and fitness 
have become thoroughly re-established, a return 
to the teaching profession might become possible. 

For instance, an appointment as a teacher in 
a school for blind children, or as a home teacher 
of adult blind persons in their own homes, would 
provide an opportuinty for further service as a 
member of the teaching profession. But, in order 
to qualify for either of those positions, it would 
be necessary to add to her previous attainments 
the special knowledge required in order to obtain, 
after examination, the certificate of the College 
of Teachers of the Blind. 

19. A farm labourer, age 28, living in a country 
district, is no longer able, owing to the gradual 
failure of his eyesight, to fulfil the duties of Ms 
calling. 

This case should receive the helpful, sympathetic 
and resourceful aid of the voluntary association 
of the area in which he resides. He should be 
encouraged to attempt many duties and occupa- 
tions in the home by, touch alone, and thereby 
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discover that many tasks, formerly carried out 
by the aid of eyesight, are now capable of being 
done quite well by hand, aided by a keener sense 
of hearing, taste and smell. 

The occupations of poultry-farming,- market- 
gardening, bee-keeping and pig-keeping have been 
carried out successfully by totally blind men, and 
there are many duties about a farm which can be 
fulfilled with equally good results if undertaken 
with patience, courage and determination. 

20. A married woman, 30 years of age, has 
recently become blind. She has a family of three 
children. 

The recent loss of sight, amid the cares and 
responsibilities of motherhood, presents circum- 
stances of exceptional difficulty, calling for tactful 
sympathy, thoughtful direction and much con- 
tinuous service. Every effort should be made to 
encourage this woman to carry on the duties of 
her home with the same diligence and zeal as 
before she lost her sight. Many sightless women 
are able to fulfil their household duties by touch 
alone, and it may be confidently anticipated that 
with patient effort and resolute determination 
equally successful results might be achieved in this 
instance. As the senses of hearing, taste and smell 
become more highly trained, she will discover 
how readily each of these contributes to its aid to 
enable her to overcome the loss of sight, and so 
fulfil the daily routine of her home with happy 
confidence and gratifying success. 

The friendly assistance of a kind, sagacious and 
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carefully selected neghbour, readily available in 
case of an emergency, should be secured, if 
possible, so that in the absence of her husband and 
her children, she may possess the comfort of 
knowing that a friend is near at hand in case of 
need. 

21. A married man, 30 years of age, blind, has 
just completed his training as a student at the 
School of Massage. of the National Institute for 
the Blind, is a fully qualified chartered blind 
masseur, and is now desirous to open up @ practice 
im a large industrial centre. 

The establishment of a private clinic in a suitable 
district is a matter of such primary importance 
that the National Institute through its Massage 
Department takes the keenest interest in the 
arrangements necessary for that purpose, and- 
assists very materially in the selection and equip- 
ment of the premises decided upon. The selection 
and supply of apparatus is also undertaken by the 
National Institute in conjunction with the local 
authorities wherever such co-operation can be 
secured. At the outset the friendly co-operation 
and assistance of the local society for the blind 
should be invited, in order that the society may 
use its influence in bringing the name of the blind, 
masseur before influential local people. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that all possible 
steps be taken, in close co-operation with the local 
authority, and the voluntary society, to promote 
the employment, appreciation and success of the 
blind masseur. 
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22. A single woman, blind, 30 years of age, 
untrained, earns her living selling lavender in 
the street. She lives with her aged mother, who 
has the Old Age Pension of 10s. per week. 

The occupation of a street hawker is a very 
undesirable one for a blind woman, and in this 
case efforts should be made to discover a more 
interesting, useful and congenial source of earning 
a livelihood. 

The sympathetic counsel and personal influence 
of a discreet Home Teacher will be desirable in 
order to gain the confidence, trust and friendship 
of this blind woman, and to wean her from an 
occupation which at times must be very unpleasant 
and distasteful. 

The aid of the local society should be invited 
with a view to obtaining for her an allowance for 
maintenance as an unemployed person. Mean- 
while the teaching of some simple handicraft 
which she could carry out at home should be 
attempted and persevered with until, perchance at 
a later stage, whilst still residing with and looking 
after her aged mother, she might become so skilful 
as to acquire the status of an approved home 
worker and thereby eligible for the customary 
saugmentation grant in supplement of her earnings. 

23. An ex-soldier, 32 years of age, became blind 
some time after demobthzation, and was, there- 
fore, deemed ineligible for a war pension. 

This case is a peculiarly sad one and, it is to 
be feared, is typical of somewhat similar cases 
which have occurred in other parts of the country. 
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Full particulars should be obtained and forwarded 
to Captain Sir Ian Fraser, M.P., C.B.E., Chair- 
man of St. Dunstan’s Organization for Blinded 
Soldiers, etc., Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, N.W.1, 
with a view to ascertaining whether the loss of 
sight might be attributable to war service, and, 
if so, whether, if otherwise fit, he could be received 
at St. Dunstan’s for training as an ex-soldier. If 
found to be inelegible for St. Dunstan’s, the case 
might then be brought to the notice of Captain 
Sir. Beachcroft Towse, V.C., K.C.V.O., C.B.E., 
Chairman of the Blind Ex-Service Men’s Fund, 
224, Great Portland Street, W.1, for the assistance 
of war-blinded men who are ineligible for train- 
ing at St. Dunstan’s with a request for a grant 
from the Ex-Service Men’s Fund. 

Or, in view of the age of the ex-soldier and the 
possibility of some form of training being still 
open to him, the attention of the Blind Persons 
Act Committee of the area might be invited to the 
case, with a view to its being sympathetically 
considered and adequately dealt with. 

24. A blind basket maker, 34 years of age, 
well-trained and thoroughly competent, living 30 
miles from the nearest blind institution, 1s anxtous 
to carry on his trade, but has no material, nor 
any place in which to work. 

A blind person moving from one district to 
another should tell his Home Teacher the new 
address and the date on which he is going there. 
The Home Teacher tells the Secretary of her 
Association who sends the Regional Body his 
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case file. This the Regional Body sends to the 
new association. The Secretary then informs the 
Home Teacher that there is a new case in her 
area and asks for any information she may need. 
A room in a disused building might possibly be 
obtained and fitted up with the simple requisites 
of his trade at a moderate cost; or, if such is 
not available, the erection of a wooden shed in 
the neighbourhood of his home would be an 
alternative. In either case, upon the blind man 
being reported to the local authority, and after 
examination, certified as an approved home 
worker, it is probable that a grant towards the 
cost of his equipment might be obtained from 
the authority, viz., the Blind Persons Act Com- 
mittee of the county or county borough council of 
the area in which he resides. Should there be a 
Home Workers’ Scheme in operation in the dis- 
trict, application should be made for the worker’s 
name to be enrolled thereon, so that he may 
receive a regular supply of willows, cane, etc., and 
have his work and working hours properly super- 
vised and recorded. 

The society might also assist in the disposal of 
such articles as he was unable to sell locally, and 
could take care that he received the customary 
augmentation as an approved home worker. 

This man will have given up his wireless set 
as it must remain in the area in which it was 
issued. The Home Teacher should apply for one 
for him. His licence must be applied for too 
as it is only valid if issued by the county or 


—— 
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borough council in whose area he lives. He must 
return his former certificate entitling him to a 
free licence if he has not already done this. 

25. <A professional gentleman, 35 years of age, 
in comfortable circumstances, except for the loss 
of eyesight. 

One of the earliest requirements is that the 
gentleman should be inspired with courage to 
meet the new conditions with fortitude, and 
encouraged by the hope that blindness may 
eventually come to be regarded as a handicap 
rather than as an affliction. Thus assured, he 
should be urged to endeavour to carry on his 
affairs as before the loss of eyesight. 

The study of Braille will, doubtless, prove of 
much interest, especially in that a knowledge of it 
will open up such a wide field of literary advantage. 

He should be informed that many blind gentle- 
men have rendered conspicuous public service in 
various directions, as magistrates, members of 
county and county borough councils, education 
authorities. and charitable organizations, and the 
occupation of some such honourable position 
might be recommended for his consideration. 

The late Dr. Thomas Rhodes Armitage might 
be quoted as an example of the valuable work 
accomplished in a new sphere, when the failure 
of eyesight rendered him no longer equal to the 
duties of his medical profession. Upon becoming 
blind himself, he devoted his whole thought, time 
and energies in promoting the welfare of the blind, 
and by his devoted labours laid the foundation of 
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what has since become the National Institute for 
the Blind. 

26. A deaf-blind man, 35 years of age, residing 
with his parents, has had no instruction as a blind 
person, and 1s unwilling to leave home for training 
in an Institution. 

This case presents exceptional difficulties and 
will entail much patient effort in order to achieve 
complete success, 

At the outset it might be helpful to study the 
methods used by the parents when communica- 
ting with their son, and, noting his response 
thereto, endeavour to trace the mental process thus 
indicated. 

There are many duties about the home which a 
deaf-blind person can perform with ease, and. 
should there be any such in which he takes a 
delight, these might form the starting point from 
which to attempt further training. Subsequently, 
some simple occupation not hitherto attempted 
might be taught by imitation, the teacher making 
the necessary movements with his hands, whilst 
the pupil, whose hands have been placed upon 
_ those of the teacher, is thereby led to notice what 
is being done. After this operation has been 
repeated several times, the process should then 
be reversed, the hands of the pupil, guided by the 
hands of the teacher, being assisted in the effort 
to reproduce the same movements as those pre- 
viously carried out by the teacher. 

Ideas associated with objects should be the 
process adopted in the early stages, and later some 
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attempt should be made to associate names with 
the objects touched. 

The study of the manual alphabet might follow, 
and, if successful, prepare the way for further 
training, in which case he might then be willing 
to enter an Institution as a trainee with a view 
to becoming eventually an approved deaf-blind 
workman. 

27. A deaf, dumb and blind young woman, 25 
years of age, an inmate of a Poor Law Institution, 
for whom, apparenily, little 1s being done. 

To be deprived of sight, hearing and speech is 
a calamity of such acute misfortune as to present 
a condition of extreme difficulty, and yet withal 
an opportunity for patient, compassionate service 
of the highest possible value and significance. 

At the outset, a careful study of the individual 
should be attempted, of her personality, her 
environment, and of the manner of her response 
when approached by other persons. 

The Home Teacher should make every effort 
to discover this woman’s history. The Master 
will tell her from what district she came. He is 
likely to tell her anything else he knows but this 
is often very little. Enquiries in her home district 
will often result in a full story. If she was born 
totally deaf, dumb and blind and nothing was 
done until she was 25 it is unlikely that very 
much help can be given. It is more than likely, 
however, that she had some sight as a child and 
she may have attended a school. The situation 
then is more hopeful. 
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If she is clean in her habits, able to look after 
herself and not otherwise ill, strenuous efforts 
should be made to get her out of the Institution 
and into Hoylake. The Home Teacher should 
make this request to the Secretary of her Associa- 
tion who would write to the National Institute 
for the Blind and inquire if there was a vacancy. 
At Hoylake she would be with those who under- 
stood her handicaps. By constant and patient 
effort she might learn the deaf-manual and so 
be put in touch with others. She would need to 
be taught many times every day. This could 
not be done while she lived in the Institution 
neither could a visiting Home Teacher deal with 
it as she has many other duties in districts widely 
separated one from another. If she must remain 
in the Institution she might be taught to use 
gloves marked with the alphabet (as suggested 
in the National Institute for the Blind catalogue). 

Particular attention should be given to her 
sense of touch, and simple exercises be devised for 
its development, by gifts of little articles of vary- 
ing, form.and ‘texture,, as: “a. pin, 7" aati 
glove,” etc., making upon thé fingers of her left 
hand the signs of the manual alphabet for each 
article as it is touched. Although for a time the 
hand-signs may convey no meaning to the pupil, 
they should be continued with much patience in 
the hope that by and by her mind may grasp the 
connection between the object and its manual sign, 
thus preparing the way for further development. 

As the young woman is an inmate of an institu- 
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tion, it would be an advantage if one of the sighted 
inmates, of a kindly sympathetic disposition, 
could be invited to act as her companion, and be 
present when lessons are being given. Sub- 
sequently, in the interval between the visits of 
the teacher, the companion might repeat each 
succeeding lesson from time to time, thus enabling 
the young woman to absorb the instruction given 
with greater confidence. | 

The ultimate object should be to enable the 
young woman to acquire one or more simple 
occupations, which, when properly learnt, she will 
be able to carry out alone, for as Helen Keller 
has said, “ The lack of occupation is the curse of 
blindness.” 

28. A blind workman, aged 35, has had such 
frequent and prolonged periods of illness that the 
doctor has forbidden his return to his former 
employment at the workshop for the blind, and 
urges an outdoor Ife. 

The possibilities of employment in the open air 
for a blind man are extremely limited; neverthe- 
less, in circumstances such as the above, it 1s 
highly desirable that a suitable occupation should 
be discovered if possible. 

The attention of the local society for the blind 
should be directed to the case and their sym- 
pathetic co-operation invited. The occupation of 
a blind tea agent is one which has been followed 
by many persons with considerable success, and 
providing the society would give the necessary 
oversight and direction, a good result might 
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be secured. Should that occupation be found 
unsuitable, a newspaper round, or a small-ware 
dealer’s round might be thought of. For the first 
few months, however, the worker should receive 
the utmost support and encouragement from the 
committee in his efforts, including training in the 
occupation selected, and when necessary, some 
measure of financial assistance. 

29. A male adult, aged 40, has lost his sight by 
reason of his employment and asks for direction. 
He is married, and has three children under 14 
years of age. Zit 

As the worker became blind in the course of his 
employment, it might be desirable to ascertain the 
name of the firm for whom he worked, and 
whether he has received, or is receiving, com- 
pensation or disability allowance. If in receipt 
of a continuing compensation he may be averse 
to undergoing training as a blind man, lest by 
doing so his disablement money should be 
endangered. 

The importance and value of such training 
should be urged, however, as apart from the 
advantages of a new occupation, certain approved 
societies, on being approached, are willing to 
consent to a period of probationary training with- 
out loss of benefit. Should additional income be 
required during such training, the assistance of 
the Blind Persons .Act Committee of the area, 
should be applied for. 

30. An aduli female, aged 40, is wishful for 
training and employment as a blind person, but 
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resides mn a rural area far from an industrial 
institution. 

Although residing at such a distance from an 
institution, she should become associated with the 
voluntary agency of the area in which she lives, 
and thereby receive lessons from the home teacher 
of the district in certain handicrafts, which, after 
adequate instruction, may be carried on at home. 
Of these, rug-making, hand-knitting and straw- 
bag making are easily learnt, and with diligence 
and application pulp-cane work, chair-caning and 
rush-seating could also be acquired. In due time 
it might be possible to become qualified for 
certification as an approved home worker, when 
she would be entitled to receive a supplement to 
her-earnings as augmentation of wages. 

In the meantime the agency would probably 
provide, in addition to teaching, material to work 
with, and also assist in the disposal of saleable 
finished goods. 

31. The manager of a chemical works has been 
suddenly blinded by an explosion in the chemical 
laboratory. He is 45 years of age, and 1s much 
concerned as to his future. 

This gentleman should be encouraged to hope 
that when the treatment in hospital has in some 
measure alleviated the results of the accident, it 
may still be possible for him to return to the 
position he previously occupied as manager. 

His intimate knowledge of the works, and of 
the manifold processes of his business, will enable 
him to direct the various departments with the 
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same skill and acuman as before the accident, 
and he may confidently anticipate that in a few 
months he will be able to discharge with efficiency 
most of the duties and responsibilities incumbent 
upon his position. 

As invaluable auxiliaries, as well for business 
purposes as for domestic recreation, he should 
acquire a knowledge of Braille and the use of a 
typewriter, whilst the installation of a wireless 
set will provide ample opportunity for the 
occupation of leisure moments. 

32. A chronic invalid (male), aged ye years. 
Totally blind and bed-ridden. His wife goes out to 
work to maintain the home. There are no children. 

In this case, medical supervision, adequate 
nursing (by the district nurse), nourishing food, 
and frequent calls by sympathetic friends and 
neighbours, are essential, in order that the invalid 
may receive some attention and care during the 
absence of his wife, and his long hours alone. 

In seeking to further arrangements such as the 
above, the Home Teacher will take note of all the 
circumstances of the case and act with the greatest 
possible discretion. 

In arranging her own visits, these should take 
place week by week at a definitely appointed day 
and hour. Should a lesson in Moon, Braille or 
some very simple pastime occupation be prac- 
ticable, care should be taken to proceed by easy 
stages, so as not to tax unduly the mind and 
memory of the pupil. Should direct teaching 
have to be deferred, however, there will still be 
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the necessity to make the weekly visits as 
attractive as possible. With that object in view, 
the teacher will endeavour to find out the subjects 
which present the keenest interest to her pupil, 
and will subsequently collect such information 
regarding them as may not only afford him much 
gratification, but also lead him to regard the 
weekly visit as a period of special pleasure. 

In addition to the above, however, a wireless set 
should be installed by his bedside and within 
easy reach. If, an application on his behalf be 
made by the local society to the British Wireless 
for the Blind Fund, c/o the National Institute for 
the Blind, a wireless set will be supplied quite 
free; and if a certificate of his blindness be sent 
to the nearest post office, a licence under the 1926 
Act will also be supplied without charge. 

33. A woman, 50 years of age, whose eyesight 
had been failing for some time, recently lost her 
husband, and is now quite blind. There are two 
children, a daughter 19 years of age, who 1s at 
work and earning 24s. per week, and a son, aged 
15, who earns 17s. per week. 

During her husband’s lifetime, it is probable 
that this good woman carried out the duties of her 
home, despite her failing eyesight, with zeal and 
devotion. The loss of sight following upon her 
recent bereavement cannot fail to have added 
sorrow to sorrow. Whilst extending to her the 
tenderest sympathy on the death of her husband, 
the thought might be expressed that the loss of 
sight, though deplorable, would become less 
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painful by reason of the increased efficiency and 
usefulness of the remaining senses, touch, hearing, 
taste and smell. Accustomed as she may have 
been to a life of busy activity, she should be en- 
couraged to believe that with a little steady 
application she will find herself able to surmount 
many difficulties, and in due time to take a full 
share in the duties of the home. 

Having attained the age of 40 years, she is 
eligible, under the Blind Persons Act, 1938, to 
receive a State pension, as a blind person, of 26s. 
per week. The necessary forms of application 
for the pension together with instructions regard- 
ing them, may be obtained at any post office. 

34. 4d workman, aged 54 years, recently lost 
his sight through illness, though previously in 
good health and full work. 

As an insured person he will be entitled to 
receive full sickness benefit from his approved 
society. Should any difficulty arise in securing 
this provision, the circumstances should be im- 
mediately brought to the knowledge of the local 
society for the blind, with a view to adequate 
attention and prompt payment being secured. 
Meanwhile an application should be forwarded to 
the Customs and Excise Office of the district for 
a blind person’s State pension. Application 
should also be made for a refund of any sum 
which may be due to him in respect of former 
payments for Unemployment Insurance; and to 
the Blind Persons Act Committee for the area 
for such further sum as may be necessary to bring 
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his income up to the standard appointed for the 
area in which he is “ ordinarily resident.” 

Upon attaining convalescence, he should receive 
all possible attention at the hands of the Home 
Teacher for the district, and as opportunity offers, 
the privilege of sharing in the amenities provided 
by the local society for the welfare of the blind 
under its care. 

35. An aged blind man, 73 years of age, a 
widower living with a married daughter. 

Careful attention should be given to the health, 
comfort and well-being of this old man, and par- 
ticularly of the circumstances and home conditions 
under which he lives. He is no doubt in receipt 
of the Old Age Pension, and, possibly, of other 
sources of income; but, should the total amount 
be less than the sum provided for the unemploy- 
able blind of the district, the attention of the 
Blind Persons Act Committee of the area should 
be invited, with a view to a supplementary grant 
being made to meet the deficiency. 

Although no longer able to work as in his 
younger days, he should be encouraged to main- 
tain a cheerful and confident outlook on life. If 
able to take walking exercise, friends and other 
kindly disposed persons should be invited to offer 
their serivces as guides, thereby enabling him 
to attend public worship, to enjoy an occasional 
walk in the country, and to be present at social 
centres, teas, readings, and other gatherings of 
the blind in his neighbourhood. The gift of a 
wireless set, if not already supplied, may be 
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obtained on application to the British Wireless 
for the Blind Fund, London, W.1, and when 
installed and in working order, will prove an un- 
failing source of daily interest, pleasure and 
entertainment. 

30. A woman, age 45, has just become a widow. 
Living with her 1s a blind epileptic daughter of 
25 whose attacks are becoming more frequent 
and severe. 

Probably the happiest solution for both would 
be for the daughter to go into an Infirmary but 
it is extremely unlikely that either would consent 
to this. She cannot be put in against her will. 

The financial circumstances will have changed 
since the father died and the Home Teacher 
will need to bring the daughter’s income up to 
scale. As a registered blind adult she must be 
supported by the Association for the Blind. — 

The widow will have her Widow’s Pension at 
10/- if her husband was an insured man. It 
will not be paid at the increased rate because she 
is not 60 nor can she apply for a Supplementary 
Pension. She can apply for Public Assistance 
or she may take in needlework or washing which 
she could do at home whilst caring for her 
daughter. | 

37. A bachelor, 67 years of age, has been totally 
blind for years and is now complaining of in- 
creasing deafness. He lives wm lodgings. 

The Home Teacher should report this new 
condition and ask that he may visit an Ear 
Specialist. An appointment should be made for 
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him and escort arranged. The Ear Specialist 
will send his report to the Secretary of the 
Association and tell the man’s doctor if any 
treatment or hearing aid is advised. If nothing 
can be done and the specialist says he will be- 
come totally deaf the Home Teacher should 
persuade the man to agree to enter the deaf- 
blind Home at Hoylake. She should point out to’ 
him that he will be cared for there and find others 
with similar handicaps to his own. He will 
know that his landlady would not be able to keep 
him when his hearing was gone as well as his 
sight. If he wishes that an application should 
be made the Home Teacher should report this 
and recommend him strongly as a suitable case for 
consideration. 

The Home Teacher should spend much time in 
teaching him how to receive the deaf-manual. 

38. A spinster, aged 72, has Old Age Pension 
at 20/- per week. No saved money or policies. 
She frets because (1) failing sight prevents her 
writing to her relations abroad, (2) she fears she 
will be buried by the parish, (3) she finds the time 
long. 

The Home Teacher should fill in the usual forms 
and ask that she should see an Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon with a view to registration. If registered 
she will be brought up to the scales of the area in 
which she lives. The Home Teacher will 
explain the arrangements made for burial by the 
Association for whom she works. 

She should take the Millard Frame and the 
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Holt Correspondence Tablet and try them out 
with the old lady. If these are not very success- 
ful the Venetian Frame or raised line paper might 
meet the case. If the writing itself is illegible 
the letters can be re-taught by means of the 
grooved board. 

The Home Teacher should interest her in 
Moon. Should she be quick and _ intelligent 
“Moon Made Easy ” might suit her but a diffident 
and nervous person gets on much better with the 
slower method found in “Tales for Adults in 
Short Words.” This gives a great deal of read- 
‘ing with letters taught before passing to new 
ones. This is convenient if a Home Teacher is 
unable to give frequent lessons. The words, 
though not childish, are very short especially in 
Series I. 

Household duties she may have given up should 
be re-started, knitting or simple sewing intro- 
duced and she should join any social activities 
available. The Home Teacher should apply for 
a wireless set (see Case 8). 

39. A blind man and his sighted wife, both 80 
years old, have become exceedingly dirty. Neither 
are able to look after themselves nor the house 
and no help can be found. | 

The neighbours have probably complained and 
drawn the attention of the Sanitary Inspector to 
the condition of the house. He will make an order 
for it to be cleaned and, if this is not complied 
with, he can remove them to an Infirmary while 
it is being dealt with but no one can keep them 
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there. As soon as the house is ready they will 
return. 

40. A man aged 86, blind and an invalid for 
many years, loses his wife and asks to go into a 
Home for the Blind. | 

If the Home Teacher knows of any Home for 
the Blind where aged invalids are accepted she 
should make the application in the usual way. If 
not, it is a waste of time to try and unkind to 
raise the old man’s hopes. She should explain 
that the age of admission is many years younger 
than this and that invalids are not accepted 
because there is no adequate nursing staff. He 
may, possibly, find relatives who will come and 
live with him or take him into their home. If 
not he will have to go to an Infirmary. The 
Home Teacher will probably be calling at the 
local one and be able to give him a good account 
of the treatment there. The advantage that his 
friends will be near and able to visit him should 
be stressed. If he reads, the Masters are usually 
most kind in posting the books. Blind people 
often have a little extra consideration. All this 
and any other advantage of which the Home 
Teacher can think should be suggested to him. 

41. A lady of 87 dies. She has been luving 
with her granddaughter since she became blind 

many years ago. 
~The Home Teacher will know from the old 
lady’s income form if she has death policies. If 
so the relations will probably wish to carry 
through the arrangements themselves and the 
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Home Teacher has nothing further to do until 
after the funeral. If they are to be undertaken 
by the Association the Home Teacher will know 
the usual procedure in her area and carry it 
through. Either the Secretary of her Associa- 
tion, the Relieving Officer or she herself will 
contact an undertaker. The expenses will be 
borne by the Association. 

After the funeral the Home Teacher must visit 
and collect the various things on loan to the blind 
person. Unless otherwise instructed she should 
return to the Secretary of her Association the 
wireless set belonging to the British Wireless for 
the Blind Fund, the certificate from the Clerk 
of the Council certifying that she is entitled to 
a free licence, the medical card entitling her to 
a free doctor and any comforts and appliances 
loaned by her Association. | 

She must return library books with “ No more 
required ” written over the old lady’s address, 
and write to the Librarian asking that her name 
be removed from the list. 

She must write to the National Institute for 
the Blind and either stop any magazines or news- 
papers she may have had or send another address 
to which they should be sent. 

She is not responsible for returning the Old 
Age Pension book. 

She must report the death to the Secretary in 
the way the Association wishes. 

This chapter discusses ways in which forty-one 
typical cases may be helped. Obviously the cases 
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given are not intended to cover all the case-work 
problems with which a Home Teacher may have 
to deal. Indeed, it is true to say that every 
name on her Register presents an individual 
problem, and there can be no rule-of-thumb 
method of dealing with the people in her care. 
Wise case-work can only be the reward of long 
experience. 

Since the Handbook was compiled, certain 
developments in blind welfare have made some 
of the examples out of date, e.g.— 

Page 209, Number 27.—There is now accom- 
modation available for blind-deaf persons in 
special Homes other than Poor Law Institutions. 

Page 212, Number 29.—This man would now 
be eligible for the blind pension at the age of 40, 
and the local authority would be required, under 
the Blind Persons Act, 1938, to take account of 
the needs of any members of his family dependent 
upon him. 

Page 212, Number 30.—This woman would now 
be eligible for the blind pension, and it is there- 
fore unlikely that she would be peor red as an 
approved home worker. 

In some of the typical cases quoted in this 
chapter, reference is made to agencies from which 
help may be secured. It should, of course, be 
understood that it‘ is not part of the Home 
Teacher’s duty to make personal application to 
any of these agencies. Her duty is to report the 
need to the body for which she works, and the 
Secretary will, under the direction of the Com- 
mittee, take the necessary action. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER XIV 


SOME HINTS FOR THE NEWLY-BLIND 
AND THEIR FRIENDS 


Compensations of Blindness 

There are many compensations for 
blindness. But one of the most important of all 
is to develop in yourself a means of directing 
and guiding the services of others, which are so 
freely offered to you. You must make yourself 
capable of friendship, make yourself interesting, 
make yourself a person whom others want to be 
with, and then show them naturally and easily 
how they can help you. To accept easily and 
gracefully is as important to you as it is to those 
around you. EF. ] 


Learning to be Blind 

The first step in this tuition is to acquire the 
will to overcome blindness in every possible way 
and to approach, as near as may be, to a perfectly 
normal life. And this cannot be done without 
determination to leave depression behind and to 
adopt a cheerful mental outlook. This attitude 
is easy to talk about but difficult to practise. 
Nevertheless, it is essential both for the effect 
on the man’s own powers and because of its 
influence on those with whom he comes: into 
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contact. It does not matter how self-reliant a 
blind man may become, he must always be, in 
some measure, dependent on others. For the 
blind man there is unlimited sympathy—wherever 
he goes he finds a sense of extra consideration. 
But in all companionship he feels the need also 
of extra brightness. He requires the stimulus 
of that; and it must be remembered how the 
odd moments which others occupy in some trival 
way can by the blind man be spent only in re- 
flection. Thus, unless he is of a naturally 
solitary disposition, he comes to depend a great 
deal on others to help pass the time—and the 
willingness to afford this attention, the spirit 
in which it is given, must in the end be influenced 
by what is offered in return. [A.P.] 


Visualizing 
I have always advised the blinded men when 
they met strangers to form a definite picture of 
them. From the grasp of the hand, the sound 
of the voice, the tenor even of the conversation, 
pngimave) cagubertormed,.)) 92/9 J) +The, blind 
man’s conception of a stranger may be incorrect, 
but it is better than having none at all. It may 
have to be modified by subsequent descriptions. 
PATP at 


Tramng the Senses 

A newly-blind person is inclined to 
depend far too much upon the touch and too 
little upon the hearing. There are all sorts 
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of sounds about never noticed so long as the eye 
is there to help, but which without its aid are 
full of meaning. 

Nor does this advice apply merely to the 
practical objects of getting about and doing 
things. The extent to which the sense of smell 
has the power of awakening memories, reviving 
in the mind forgotten scenes and experiences 
that we recall with delight is well known. And 
through sound comes a vivid excitement of the 
imaginative faculties. In poetry of a certain 
order the most pictorial effects are obtained not 
by the descriptions of things seen, but by sounds. 

Even the noises of a city may have their 
charm, and the careful blind listener is able to 
pick up clues to a great variety of events that 
would otherwise escape his notice and his 
interest. 

I have already referred to the great import- 
ance of visualizing. I have a firm belief in 
this, not only in regard to persons and places 
which are about one, but by making regular habit 
of seeing in the mind’s eye places and happenings 
which belong to days gone by. [A.P.] 


Finding one’s way about the house 
One of the first things that a newly-blind man 
has to learn is to find his way about indoors. 
! ‘“ Hasten slowly ” is one of the world’s 
well-known maxims. It is particularly to be 
laid to heart by people who have lost their sight. 
I do not believe in people dawdling or joafing, © 
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but I do hold that those who cannot see as well 
as others should begin by doing things, particu- 
larly moving about, slowly and deliberately... . 

It is very important that in a house frequented 
by a biind person the furniture should always 
occupy the same position and that everything 
should be tidy. To leave about small objects 
such as stools, or to move chairs from one place - 
to another, is bound to be the cause of trouble. 
Nothing is more apt to destroy growing confi- 
dence in moving about than suddenly to find 
some regular landmark missing or to collide with 
a piece of furniture which is not in the position 
it usually occupies. 

In going up or down stairs no assistance is 
needed beyond that given by the banister, which 
is nearly always so constructed that ‘the shape 
gives all the indication needed with regard to 
where the steps begin and end. In developing 
independence there must always be care to avoid 
such reckless habits as going downstairs with both 
hands in the pockets. One can never be perfectly 
certain that there is not some pitfall in the way, 
a loose stair-rod for instance. 

{ have always advised newly-blind people to 
hold themselves very upright when they are 
nearing the steps. If you are leaning forward 
when you come suddenly to steps you are very 
apt to plunge down them headlong. 

In an unfamiliar room the position of a chair 
or sofa should be indicated to a blind man by 
placing his hand upon the back—most carefully 
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should be avoided any attempt to push him into 
the proper position. Nor should a blind man 
when alone ever assume that he can safely sit 
down because he has felt with his hand the arm 
of a seat. By the touch of the legs he must 
make sure that the seat is behind him. 

To count the number of steps necessary in 
crossing a room or walking along a passage is 
at first a help, though familiarity should soon 
render this unnecessary. Often when moving 
about a house a creaking board (and it is curious 
for a newly-blinded person to find how faithfully 
a board creaks) will give all the indication that 
is needed. A clock with a good, sensible tick is 
a great help in enabling one to locate one’s exact 
position in a room, and to move about with ease 
and accuracy. . . . In winter time the crackle 

of a fire may give a hint of direction. For the 
rest, the lightest touch on walls or pieces of 
furniture enables the blind man to know just 
where he is. : 

All the same, blind people must be constantly 
on their guard. They, more than anyone else, 
must think what they are doing. Unless quite 
sure of one’s position it is always a good plan 
to hold a hand before the face when stooping. 

There is one thing that might be remembered 
by those who can see, and that is to speak when 
they enter a room where a blind man is. 
Similarly, when a group of people, including one 
or more who are blind, are engaged in con- 
versation, its seeing members should always, 
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when within reach, lightly touch a blind man when 
addressing him, if they do not mention his name. 


' [A.P.] 


Perhaps the most irksome thing about blind- 
ness at first is the restriction of personal move- 
ment, the feeling that you have to rely upon 
someone else to guide you from your bedroom 
to the bathroom or to the dining room, or even 
round your bedroom itself. Kindly nurses and 
orderlies give you, every help, take your arm at 
every turn, and you have to make a personal 
start off on your own. You probably begin in 
your hospital room, feeling your way round the 
beds, blundering across to your companion’s 
bed to sit on it and talk to him. Then you take 
a stick and tap it to feel your way to the bath- 
room. Gradually you get a plan of the room 
of the hospital or the house in your mind, and 
taking very small steps, waving your. stick about 
in front of you in fear, and feeling that you look 
a fool, you acquire a clumsy confidence. Then 
you find there is no need to wave your stick about 
in front of you, that probably you hit someone 
with it, or knock a vase over, and you begin to 
take pride in looking normal as you go about. 
At first your movements are almost entirely a 
question of feeling your way from one obstacle 
to another yard by yard. Then the sense of 
hearing and perhaps the sense of smell came to 
your aid . . . and presently you visualize 
the surroundings in which you find yourself. You 
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still have your stick, because it enables you to feel 
a little ahead when you want to, but instead of 
waving it about, you handle it as naturally as 
you can. You probably rub your hand along 
the side of the corridor to keep yourself straight’: 
you are still going along to a very large extent 
by feeling, but soon you cease to do this—you 
cease to count steps—you walk with increasing 
confidence and an increasing air of normality. — 

After a time a new factor enters in—I call it 
a sense of obstacle. It is not really a new sixth 
sense, but is a combination of hearing, smell, 
temperature, air pressure and the power of 
wisualization. It is hard to describe exactly 
how you feel, but you begin to “see” in your 
mind’s eye. Soon you do without your stick in 
the house, though you will always find it of great 
use when walking out of doors. You learn 
various little tricks, as for example that the best 
way to protect yourself against a corner which 
you are approaching, or an open door, is not 
to wave your arms about in front of you—this 
not only looks helpless and foolish, but is a trap, 
for while you are waving your arms about in front 
of you the door will almost inevitably come be- 
tween them edge-on and you will strike your face 
on it. If, on the other hand, you carry your 
arm just in front of the body, the forearm 
parallel with the ground, rather in the position of 
defence when boxing, and if you walk upright, 
the whole of your body and face will be pro- 
tected by this arm, and should you run into the 
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edge of a door or a corner you will be completely 
protected from a serious bump. You soon learn 
that the banister of a staircase might have been 
designed for the blind. It almost invariably 
follows the stairs in such a manner that it is 
a perfect guide—when it runs flat you know 
that a landing is coming; when it turns, you turn; 
when it comes to an end you look out for the 
top of the stairs or the bottom. Incidentally, 
the best way to guide or aid a blind man in show- 
ing him the way up or down stairs is simply 
to put his hand on the banister and tell him to 
follow that. [I.F.] 


My impressions of a room are very important 
Pieie wre yen. lk enter a: strange. room, 
I have to pick up my impressions at once from 
the little bits of evidence that are about. If it’s 
winter time the most notable feature of the room 
will be he fire—lI’ll probably hear this and feel 
it, and walk over to it, and stand with my back 
to it. If it’s summer time and there is no fire 
then the windows will be open and _ there'll 
probably be summery noises coming in from them 
—they’ll give me a line on the shape and nature 
of the room. Or there may be a clock ticking 
on the Megat a are nearly mee on 
mantelpieces. , 

The size of the room is felt the moment you 
enter it. I suppose this is a question of echoes. 
Everybody knows how different a room sounds 
when all the furniture has been removed from tt 
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—that is because it has too much ‘echo, more than 
is usual. There’s a kind of empty ring about 
it. Well, variations from this empty ring to the 
extreme quiet, almost echo-less room, with a 
heavy carpet and heavy curtains and lots of 
thickly-padded furniture, and so on—these factors 
are all helpful in getting a picture into your 
mind of the nature of the room. BE 
Social Intercourse 
Impressions of people interest me very much. 
If I meet a stranger at dinner, shall we 
say, | always make a practice of trying to find 
out what he is interested in. . . I recommend 
not beating about the bush, not talking about the 
weather and the plays in peace-time, or the war 
in war-time, but getting as quickly as possible to 
know what is the other person’s interest—then 
you will find the conversation flow easily. 
Making conversation is an important art, 
especially important to blind people. Others at 
the dinner-table, or in the railway carriage for 
that matter, may pass the time and amuse them- 
selves by looking at their neighbours, or looking 
out of the window, or looking at the food, or the 
waiters, or the other people in the restaurant. 
Your world is made up of what you hear around 
you, and jt therefore becomes supremely important 
to draw the conversation to yourself—not by 
talking too much, but by listening well and bring- 
ing your neighbour out to make the best of him- 


self. [I.F. ] 
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In everyday social intercourse the question of 
putting the other person at his ease is very im- 
portant. Many blind people suffer a good deal 
because they are not at ease themselves and do 
not put their companions at ease. You must 
remember that whereas sighted people meet blind 
people relatively seldom, you are meeting sighted 
people all the time. The technique for handling 
them, therefore, to your advantage and theirs, is 
more likely to be understood by you, and you 
would do well to be completely unabashed in 
talking about the difficulties of blindness. I found 
in those early days, and I still find now, twenty- 
five years later, that the ordinary person is most 
anxious to be helpful, but he doesn’t know quite 
how much or how little to do for you, and he 
probably goes abut it clumsily and awkwardly. 
An easy relationship between you therefore 
depends very much indeed upon yourself. 

Take the question of meals, for example. 
Suppose you take a girl out to dinner. Perhaps 
she has never been out with a blind man before, 
and she is most anxious to be helpful and yet a 
little shy as to what to do. Put her at her 
ease at once by saying to her when the waiter 
comes round: “ Now you have a look at the 
menu, and let us choose something.” ‘Sup- 
posing they served you with a bit of chicken, 
you can practice as much as you like eating nor- 
mally and independently, you can get very clever 
at handling your own food with a knife and 
fork, so that you do it naturally without causing 
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embarrassment or awkwardness to your com- 
panion; but, however clever you are, you'll find 
a chicken bone a devil of a business, and the 
question arises whether to struggle with it your- 
self, or whether to ask for help. Personally I 
don’t hesitate a minute. I say to my companion, 
“You have a look at this chicken, and take the 
bone out for me, would you?” and I go further; 
I say, “ When you’ve taken it out, put it on 
your plate, or some other plate; don’t leave it 
on my plate, or | may try to eat it after all.” 
She probably laughs and gets on with the job; 
any strained situation or awkwardness that might 
have arisen disappears. | 

After dinner I say to her: “ Now look here, 
J expect you want to get a wash; so do I. 
So come up with me and we'll find the attendant 
at the cloakroom, and he’ll look after me, and 
then [ll meet you outside afterwards.” The 
result of taking the initative is to put everything 
on a basis of understanding, and to avoid social 
difficulties which might otherwise become serious. 
I know some blind men who are so shy about 
these simple, little maters that they don’t go out 
and enjoy themselves, but stay at home and feel 
cut off from the rest of the world. [I.F.} 


Table Manners 

To feed oneself without the aid of vision in 
a manner that is neither awkward nor ugly is 
merely a question of touch. It is true that the 
ends of knives and forks are not as sensitive 
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as the ends of one’s fingers, but practice soon 
gives the necessary degree of delicacy. .... 

As a rule, people who do not see are far too apt 
to allow their food to drift to the edge of their 
plates, or often deliberately to direct it there, 
believing that the raised edge will help them. 
To do this is very apt to lead to the depositing 
of food on the table cloth, with dire results 
from the point of view of the housewife, 
especially if the food is moist and greasy. I 
always take particular care to keep my food as 
much as possible away from the edges of my 
plate, and continually collect it in the middle 
by gentle movements of knife, fork or spoon. 
I think it far easier to load one’s fork up with 
the help of a knife from the middle of the plate 
than it is to try to do so with the help of the 
raise dedge. Some blind people get into a very 
bad habit of continuously, tapping on their plates 
with their knife, fork or spoon to find whether 
there is anything left uneaten on them. .... 

Another useful little table tip is always to pass 
your knife under your: fork when you have cut 
off a piece of meat or anything else which wants 
cutting and are about to convey it to your mouth. 
One is apt to do the cutting incompletely, with 
the result that the fork not only lifts the piece 
one wishes to eat, but trails another larger or 
smaller piece behind it..... 

A blind person should be careful, after having 
had a drink, not to put his glass upon the blade 
of a knife which is waiting for the next course. 
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One is quite apt to do this, and a very likely 
result is that as you pick up your knife over 
goes the glass. Particularly may this happen 
with a long-stemmed wine-glass. PA.P2} 


Reading Aloud and Listening to Wrreless 

An easy relationship between yourself and the 
person who volunteers to read to you is most 
important. Assume that your companion would 
not be reading to you unless he or she wanted 
to. While therefore you hope that he will enjoy 
the book or the newspaper himself, his primary 
concern is to read to you. If he is a stranger, 
or any any rate a stranger to his job, he'll prob- — 
ably say: “Tell me how you like me to read 
to you.” The answer is that you want him to 
read as fast as possible., and without making 
comments at the end of paragraphs or pages. - 
You do not want the reader’s personality or 
interprettion to come between you and the writer, 
and this is particularly the case where private 
letters are concerned. . . . The readers who give 
me most pleasure are those who say to me: 
“Well, now, tell me what you want me to read.” 

I think it very important indeed that blind 
people should be well informed. It enables them 
to take part in conversation. It makes up for 
the fact that a good deal that is going on in the 
world escapes their eyes, and is thus brought to 
their notice. Of course, since I was blinded 
broadcasting has developed, and this is a 
splendid resource. Broadcasting might have 
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been invented for the blind, so admirably does it 
meet their needs. . . . . Listening to broad- 
casting (and this applies to seeing people as well 
as to the blind) is a new art. . . . But it is well 
worth while cultivating this art... . At first I 
used to find being read aloud to, and later on 
listening to broadcasting, very tiresome. I was 
impatient ; I wanted to be doing something else. 
Oirey ou have therefore ;got to go through a 
period of training, or self-discipline... . [I.F.] 


Playing Cards 

Different people have their own way of playing 
cards, but I personally hold my thirteen cards 
in my right hand, in a fan, just like anyone else 
does, sorted into suits of course, and pick out 
the card that I want with my left thumb and 
forefinger. The Braille markings for the 
number of card and suit are in the top left- 
hand and bottom right-hand corner, on the 
face of the card. When I pull out a card with 
my thumb and forefinger I feel the markings with 
my thumb. This is an almost instantaneous 
action, and with skill the game is not held up 
at all. 

Perhaps it is wise to start with a simple game 
like vingt-et-un, because of the small number of 
cards that must be read. Nap is also a very 
Poodseame tO. start with: .«. -... If you) are 
asked to make up a game of bridge, all the help 
you need give the blinded person is to keep the 
score and call out “dummy” when it is laid on 
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the table. Different blind people may like the 
“dummy ”’ called in different ways, but it is well 
to adopt some reguar system. The following 
manner is suggested: “ Now, here is dummy. 
There are five spades (ace, king, queen and two 
little ones), four hearts (jack, 9 and two little 
ones), one diamond (3), three clubs (10 and two 
little ones).” Generally there is no need at the 
early stage of the game to mention the actual 
names of the little cards, but if someone wants 
to know this he can ask you and you can tell him. 
When playing, each player calls out the name of 
the card as he puts it down. Do not let one. 
person at the table call out all his cards. It 1s 
easier for the blind player if each person calls 
his own, as this indicates where the card comes 
from as well as its suit and number. It is 
advisable for the person playing the hand to say, 
“ace of spades from my hand,” or “ 3 of spades 
from dummy,” as the blind opponent may, for 
the moment, have forgotten where the lead ought 
to be, and it helps him to be reminded which 
side it is coming from. Do not preface every 
call by the words, “ Now l am going to play... .” 
It is unnecessary and tedious. [I.F.] 


The Blind Man out of doors 

In general, a newly-blind man. soon gets to 
find his way easily enough about a limited dis- 
trict which becomes familiar—how far. it is wise 
to venture at hazard into new streets is a very 
debatable point. Pitfalls made by pavement 
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repairs, open coal-traps, bicycles leaning against 
railings, ladders sloping from roadway to 
window, are some of the many dangers which 
the blind solitary pedestrian may encounter. 
Old hands become surprisingly expert in sensing 
and avoiding these and similar dangers. 
As a rule blind people carry heavy sticks. 
This is wrong. The stick should be regarded as 
an elongation of the arm, and the lighter it is the 
more useful it will prove. To tap the ground at 
all is unnecessary.’ The stick, if used to help 
in guiding one, should be carried with the point 
in advance lightly touching the ground, or just 
above it, and perhaps moving from side to side. 
If one is walking with a wall, bank or paling on 
one side, occasional light sideway taps with a stick 
will keep the tyro in the proper position. If 
walking by the kerb, the stick can be used in the 
same way, touching the edge of the kerb; but 
the newly-blinded man must remember that lamp — 
posts usually stand on the edge of a pavement. 
On the whole, the middle of the pave- 

ment is the safest place. The blinded man soon 
_ is able to distinguish by his footfall whether he 
is passing over pavement, stone, asphalt, wood, 
gravel or macadam road, and in this way gains 
useful information as to his whereabouts. The 
curved surface of a garden path or a road serves 
to indicate whether he is in the middle or at one 
side. . . . The walker will be astonished at 
his power to remember little details of the way 
that are of immense help; hearing, of course, 
assists him, and also the sense of smell.  [A.P.] 
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The cOmmonest mistake made by kindly folk 
who want to help a blind person along is to believe 
that because he cannot see he cannot walk alone 
without support. . . . A guide should realise 
that all a blind man needs in the way of assistance 
is the gentlest directing pressure. | think it is 
the proper plan that a blind person should touch 
the arm of his guide when obstacles such as 
furniture in a room or rough places out of doors 
have to be negotiated, keeping slightly in the rear, 
and gaining knowledge of what to do from the 
guide’s own movements. 

When going for a brisk ete it will at first 

be found the best plan to put one hand in a coat 
pocket and let the guide’s hand rest gently inside 
the arm. The guide and guided should keep 
step. The guide will be able by gentle pressure 
at precisely the right moment to give warning of 
a step up or down in such a way that the pace 
need not be slackened at all. If there are more 
steps than one the fact should be mentioned. 
Steps should be trodden squarely and not slant- 
wise, as this is apt to lead to stumbling. 
The pleasure of a blind man’s walk is increased in 
proportion to the alertness of his: guide, the skill 
with which hints and directions are conveyed 
without breaking in abruptly on the conversation 
and the care that is taken to speak naturally of 
anything worth noting by the way. 

An escort, however efficient, will never hiner 
to a hint from the blind person escorted, and 
I think it is a great mistake to be afraid of 
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hurting the feelings of one’s escort by making 
suggestions. I always ask anyone with whom [ 
am walking to let me know if we are about to 
meet someone whom the escort knows to be a 
friend or an acquaintance of mine. This saves 
the awkwardness of being suddenly spoken to by 
a person of whose identity one is not certain. 


[A.P] 


Very often of course you will not walk 
alone, but with someone else, and this leads me 
to say something about the relationship between 
yourself and your guide. J find it best to take 
hold of his or her arm, rather than to have the 
guide take my arm. The reason for this is 
obvious enough—if you take hold of the guide’s 
arm it puts you a few inches behind him or her, 
and the result is that you can anticipate any move- 
ment and adjust yourself to it. If a step is 
coming from the pavement down to the street, 
the guide will prepare to and actually take the 
step a split second before you have to, and you 
are thus warned that it is coming. If, on the 
_ other hand, the guide takes your arm, you are a 
few inches in front, and you cannot possibly 
anticipate any hazards of this kind. Of course, 
if it’s a very deep step or a flight of steps the 
guide ought to tell you about it. 

At, first I was very shy about all this; I felt 
that people in the street were looking at me, and 
this self-consciousness was a great handicap to 
peace of mind; but I soon learned not to worry, 
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and to speak:quite frankly to my guide about the 
difficulties which presented themselves.  [I.F.} 


Walking Alone 

; Do not let it be imagined that I am. 
encouraging blind people to go out and break 
their necks, or get run over in traffic, but I am 
encouraging them to find their way about and 
take a chance. If they are careful the risk should 
not be too great, and it’s far better to take a chance 
than to sit still and be miserable. You will find 
the sense of smell of real value—you cannot 
mistake a fruit shop, you cannot mistake a 
restaurant, you cannot mistake the different smell 
when you enter a park from that which assails you 
when you enter a busy street. A good rule is 
this: when in doubt, stand still. If the worst 
comes to the worst the motorist will at least 
know where you are if you the standing still. 

[LF.] 

Outdoor Sports—Summing 

There’s something about swimming which is 
quite unique when you’re blind—it 1s the fact 
that you can move about as vigorously and as 
fearlessly as you like in any direction without 
any: fear -of hitting anything. . 2 2) Smee 
some of our coasts are rather trick and danger- 
ous, and there are tides to be met with, it is not 
a wise thing to bathe, with or without a com- 
panion, without some local knowledge. 

I have been an honorary member of the Bath 
Club ever since the last war. . . In the bath 
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itself I again rely upon noises and echoes, I 
enter it from the centre of one end, and swim 
boldly out, knowing that I have a very con- 
siderable distance ahead and on either side... 
it is just a very great pleasure to be taking exer- 
cise on your own without bothering anybody and 
without any danger of bumping oneself. [I.F.] 


Outdoor Sports—Rowing and Sculling 

Rowing and sculling are admirable and agree- 
able exercises for the blind. I have had my own 
clinker-built mahogany skiff on Regent’s Park 
lake for the last twenty years or more. During 
the better months of the year I used to go out 
and have a row for twenty minutes or half-an- 
hour each morning, and it was extremely fresh 
and pleasant. You need a coxswain to go with 
you, but beyond this there is no special adaptation 
or alteration that is required on account of the 
fact that you do not see. [L.F.] 


Outdoor Sports—S printing 

We had a series of parallel, overhead, 
_steel wires, stretched very tightly between posts, 
eighty yards apart. There was no special reason 
why the stretch was eighty yards, except that 
there was not room for a hundred yards, and 
that the longer you make the stretch the more 
the wire will sag. The blinded runner held in 
his hand a tape of strong material attached to a 
ring, which was threaded on to the overhead 
wire.. In this manner he was able to run with the 
ring sliding along the wire rope, and this gave 
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him his direction in the sprint. In spite of 
the handicap which holding the tape must impose 
upon the runner very remarkable sprinting times 
were achieved. » {LF 


Outdoor Sports—Putting the Weight and 
Throwing the Cricket Ball 

Putting the weight and throwing the 
cricket ball present no difficulty to the blind. 
In the case of the cricket ball it requires just a 
little care to tell the thrower which direction to 
throw in, otherwise he will lose the ball or break 
the head of some spectator. PLE] 


Cinemas and Theatres 

| soon learned that I could enjoy a theatre. 
It’s a good thing to get there a few minutes 
before the curtain goes up, so that there is time 
for your companion to read you the programme. 
There may be one or two incidents which are 
purely visual and which cannot be understood 
without a word of explanation. . . It is well 
not ‘to overdo the explanations, as when you are 
talking the blind man will not hear what is being 
said on the stage or in the film. You can judge 
yourself or ask him how much to intervene; 
some are much quicker than others in picking up 
the thread of the story. [I.F.] 


Notre.—Thanks are due to Sir lan Fraser, M.P., 
and to Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton for 
permission to make these extracts from “Conquest 
of Blindness”’ (Sir A. Pearson) and “ Whereas 
I was. Blind” (Sir Ian Fraser, M.P.). 
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CHAPTER XV 


ADMINISTRATION IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES 


By MISS. W. BRAMHALL, M.B.E. 
(Of the Ministry of Health) 

INCE the Ministry of Health Act, 1919, 
added to the responsibilities of the Minister 
of Health the duty, among other things, of taking 
measures for the treatment and care of the blind, 
the aspect of blind welfare services has changed 
from scattered, uneven and limited centres of 
activity to well-established organizations .with 
definite areas and responsibilties. These changes 
have not affected the obligations of the Ministry 
of Health, which is still the Department of State 
responsible to Parliament through its Minister, 
who is a member of the Cabinet, for the conduct 

4n general of welfare services for the blind. 
The Blind Persons Act, 1920, was devised to 
indicate the general outline on which the structure 
of blind welfare could be built, leaving ample 
scope for the exercise of generosity and for 
ingenuity in the planning of that structure. It 
encouraged, by grants paid directly to blind 
welfare agencies, those organizations already in 
existence, and stimulated interested persons in 
the formation of other societies where these 
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seemed to be needed. It became the duty of the 
county and county borough councils to make 
arrangements. satisfactory to the Minister, for 
the promotion of the welfare of the blind which, 
in effect; brought every blind person within the 
ambit of one or other of the schemes submitted 
to the Ministry for approval. 

The local authorities were glad to make use of 
existing voluntary societies already experienced 
in blind welfare problems. These were providing 
such services as their resources permitted, within 
the boundaries they were able to reach with the - 
limited machinery at their disposal. The direct 
Exchequer grants paid to these agencies gave 
them a basis of financial security and a sense of 
recognized responsibility, while at the same time 
they were encouraged to develop their activities. 

To know something of the number and cir- 
cumstances of the blind the Act was intended to 
assist, it was necessary to compile and maintain 
local registers, of which a number were already 
in existence. For a few years the Ministry 
maintained a central register, and the analysis of 
this information indicated something of the size 
of the problem and the conditions applying in 
different parts of the country. The collection 
of this material for the Central Register was 
eventually delegated to the Counties Associations 
for the Blind, and these found the information 
invaluable for carrying out the duty entrusted 
to them of forming new voluntary agencies to 
fill the blank spaces, or in persuading existing 
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societies to increase their services and extend 
their ‘boundaries. 

These associations, now known in their recon- 
structed form as regional associations for the 
blind, stil] maintain their regional registers, from 
which invaluable data can be obtained. 

The Ministry could only lay down a general 
policy for the guidance of blind welfare agencies, 
but the payment of grants from the Exchequer 
gave emphasis to the essentials. The approval 
for grant purposes of individual blind persons 
in homes, workshops and home workers‘ schemes, 
and of home teachers, and the conditions 
governing the grants for these and for other 
services, clarified the aims of the organizations 
concerned and helped to produce something in 
the nature of a working formula on which to test 
reasonable efficiency. 

An advisory committee was appointed by the 
Minister to assist him in determining any policy 
to be recommended, and to this end activities and 
problems affecting the country generally were 
-considered. As each term of office expires this 
committee has been reappointed and consists at 
the present time of representatives of local 
authorities, voluntary agencies, the National 
League of the Blind and the National Association 
of Blind Workers. As a result of their dis- 
cussions reports have been published from time 
to time describing developments, recommending 
improvements and enunciating such principles as 
the advisability of administering domiciliary 
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assistance to blind persons through their own 
recognized organizations. 

Special sub-committees have been formed and. 
reports issued on subjects of outstanding import- 
ance such as_ certification, employment and 
training, the home teaching and visiting services 
and problems of the unemployable blind. Less 
common problems, that nevertheless present real 
difficulties, have been discussed, such as those 
referred to in a memorandum issued to county 
and county borough councils in June, 1932, with 
a covering Circular 1281. 

As this memorandum is not perhaps as widely 
known as could be wished it might be well to 
remind home teachers that it deals, among other 
things, with the treatment of special cases and 
indicates that; subject to certain conditions, an 
officer of a blind welfare organization can be 
informed of criminal proceedings to be’ taken 
against a blind person. It suggests that arrange- 
ments should be made to watch the progress of 
the case in court and, in the event of a conviction, 
to provide a visitor if it seems desirable to do so, 
and to make whatever provision can be suggested 
to enable the blind person to live a normal life 
after discharge. 

Experience accumulated during the earlier 
years was of great value to the county and county 
borough councils when the passing of the Local 
Government Act, 1929, gave them among other 
things responsibility for, and discretion in, the 
management of blind welfare services, and at the 
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same time passed to them, as part of the general 
Exchequer contribution, those grants which had 
hitherto been paid directly to voluntary agencies. 

Circular 1086 set out very clearly the respon- 
sibilities the local authorities were to assume and 
suggested methods of undertaking them. It 
passed to them the supervision of the voluntary 
agencies delegated to provide all or part of the 
necessary local services, and indicated essential 
routine activities which should be maintained, in- 
cluding certification, the keeping of a register, 
the approval of individual entrants to schemes of 
employment and of home teachers, and the 
maintenance of suitable records and accounts on 
lines suggested in the circular. The importance 
of relating vocational training to employment 
likely to be available was stressed. In fact, each 
county and county borough council became, and 
still is, a responsible agent within its own boun- 
daries for the administration of the Blind 
Persons Acts, so far as its resources permit and 
machinery can be effectively set up, and except 
where they relate to the old age pensions for the 
blind. 

This responsibility, as well as the expenditure 
involved, had grown to such dimensions that most 
of the councils found it expedient, if they had 
not already done so, to appoint ad hoc or special 
sub-committees to assist in the formulation of 
policy for the direction of services, whether 
operated by their own staffs or by the voluntary. 
agencies. In a number of areas arrangements 
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had already been made for the systematic relief 
of the blind, either by the assumption of full 
responsibility on the part of the local authority 
or by arrangements with voluntary agencies to 
administer this relief on their behalf. By this 
means blind persons who were suffering from 
straitened circumstances by reason of their re- 
luctance to apply for poor relief or for whom, 
because of their special conditions, the Poor Law 
scales were not adequate, could be assisted 
through their own welfare organizations. 

After the passing of the Local Government 
Act, 1929, more than 50 per cent. of the local 
authorities took advantage of their new powers 
to make declarations providing that all such 
assistance should be given under the Blind 
Persons Act. 

Another result of the implementation of this 
Act was the establishment of closer relationships 
between the local authoritities and the voluntary 
agencies conducting the services on their behalf 
and consequently requiring financial support to 
enable them to do so. 

The previous inspections by officers of the 
Ministry became part of the surveys of health 
services as a whole, as and when these were 
made. Recommendations affecting the admin- 
istration of the council’s schemes and the care 
of individuals, whether undertaken by a direct or 
delegated service, are made to the local authorities 
concerned, as responsible to the Minister for the 
_ conduct and development of those services. As 
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a result of this increased responsibility and ex- 
penditure greater representation was given to local 
authorities on the committees of the voluntary 
agencies. In some instances part or the whole 
of the functions of a blind welfare organization 
have been added to the councils’ own direct 
undertakings. 

A further change by way of delegation of 
responsibility was the assumption, from January, 
1935, of the Ministry’s functions in relation to 
the welfare of the blind of Wales by the Welsh 
Board of Health, except in matters relating to 
old age pensions for the blind. 

Additional benefits, and a gradual rise in 
the scales of domiciliary financial assistance, 
necessitated the formulation of some standard by 
which to measure the handicap which would 
entitle a person with defective vision to partict- 
pate in these benefits, and local authorities were 
urged to make use of the services of qualified 
ophthalmologists for purposes of certification. 
Circulars 1353 and 1681 were issued as a guide 
in determining the conditions under which a 
person might be regarded as certifiably blind, 
and form D.B.8 was advised as a standard form 
of certification. The decisions obtained by this 
expert examination have simplified the process of 
obtaining a non-contributory pension between the 
ages of 40 and 70 and a wireless licence. For 
these, registration with an approved blind wel- 
fare organization is accepted as gape ES 
evidence of eligibility. 
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An outstanding advantage of this specialist 
examination is the possibility of remedial treat- 
ment which might result in the saving or im- 
proving of sight. For this purpose local 
authorities have been urged to make use of their 
powers under the Public Health Act, 1937, and 
both they and the voluntary societies to make 
“prevention ’”’ an integral part of their work. 
Valuable advice on the powers that can be exer- 
cised for the saving of sight was given in Circular 
1621, issued in 1937 to county councils and local — 
sanitary authorities. | 

The Blind Persons Act, 1938, finally determined 
that assistance which, up to the passing of this 
Act, it had still been possible to provide by way 
of poor relief, should be given under the Blind 
Persons Acts, and that in calculating the amount 
of this assistance account should be taken of the 
needs of any. members of the blind person’s 
family, whether blind or sighted, who were 
dependent on him. Exceptions were made in the 
case of the provisions of institution or medical 
assistance, though it is optional to the councils 
to make similar arrangements in respect of these 
two services if they wish to do so. For medical 
assistance, either wholly or in part, this has been 
done in a number of instances. With the exten- 
sive powers at the disposal of the local authorities 
to make suitable provision for placing blind 
persons in special homes, the same effect can be 
obtained for persons requiring institutional care, 
without the authorities dispossessng themselves 
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of the right to make use of those special facilities 
of the public assistance institutions whch ‘could 
not otherwise be provided. 

Even in respect of domiciliary assistance the 
council, in the discharge of their functions as a 
Poor Law authority, still have the duty to relieve 
destitution. | Consequently, a blind person in 
serious and urgent need would have to be assisted 
by the relieving officer if he could not immediately 
be put in touch with the appropriate blind wel- 
fare organization... This should, however, be 
used as a temporary expedient in the most ex- 
ceptional circumstances, and a blind person so 
assisted should be transferred to the care of the 
blind welfare organization as soon as the facts 
can be reported. 

Should the case be one for institutional treat- 
ment the blind person will still need to be regis- 
tered and such special amenities as are possible 
made available to him. 

The Blind Persons Act, 1938, also indicated: 
certain’ conditions of recovery by one _ local 
authority from another of the cost of assistance 
to a blind person who had changed his place of 
ordinary residence. 

In this connection two important considerations 
have to be kept in mind: first, that as there is 
no legal definition of .“ ordinary residence,” each 
case about which there is a difference of opinion 
has to be decided on actual facts, and second, 
that the blind person should not be left in need 
while these facts are being ascertained. Un- 
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necessary hardship and delay can be avoided if 
it is made clear to every blind person that he or 
she must be given reasonable notice of an inten- 
tion to remove from the area, and should state 
whether this removal is likely to be permanent. 
This is most important if it is expected that 
financial assistance will be required in the new 
place of residence. 

It should also be understood that, though 
local authorities have a general responsibility to 
make suitable provision for the blind where this 
is necessary, it does not imply the reproduction in 
one area of conditions existing in another. Most 
local authorities have agreed on scales of domi- 
ciliary assistance and have formulated regulations 
governing those scales, but the ultimate assistance 
given is a matter for the discretion of the 
council, subject to the disregard of those assets 
referred to in Section 38 (3) of the Unemploy- 
ment Act, 1934, and applied to Section 2 of the 
Blind Persons Act. 

The Determination of Needs Act, 1943, intro- 
duced certain provisions affecting the blind, and 
the attention of blind welfare organizations was 
specially directed to Circular 2833, which 
explains the effect of the new legislation in some 
detail. 

This Act increases the amount of capital assets 
which can be held without the blind person being 
regarded as ineligible for domiciliary financial 
assistance, and decreases the income to be 
calculated as available from such assets. It 
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indicates the limits to which the resources of non- 
dependent members of the household can, under 
certain circumstances, be regarded as available for 
the support of the blind person. By determining 
that financial assistance provided by, or by 
arrangement with, a local authority shall be dis- 
regarded, when calculating the means of a blind 
person for purposes of the Old Age Pensions 
Act, 1936, it removes what might otherwise be a 
restricting influence on the scales of such 
assistance. 

An important .decision of the Inland Revenue 
Department was the disregard for purposes of 
assessing income tax, of augmentation allowances 
paid under Section 2 of the Blind Persons Act, 
1938, and of domiciliary, financial assistance paid 
by, or by arrangement with, county or county 
borough councils. under the same Act. 

A change that brought a number of new names 
to the register came by way of Section g (1) of 
the Old Age and Widows Pensions Act, 1940, 
which precludes the granting of a supplementary 
pension to a blind person. Where persons in 
receipt of a supplementary pension are found to 
be blind, the responsible officers of the Assistance 
Board and of the blind organizations concerned 
should arrange for the transfers to be effected 
without hardship to the blind persons concerned, 
and satisfactory agreements have been reached 
to this end. 

In considering administration generally, or 
more specifically as it affects, or could be made 
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to affect, a particular area, it is not possible to be 
informed beforehand on suitable measures to be 
adopted for excepional cases, but there should 
be a familiarity with the general pattern and 
purpose of administrative schemes; knowledge 
of sources of information should be sufficient to 
ensure that no blind person is deprived of any- 
thing to which he is automatically entitled or for 
which, by reason of his special circumstances, 
he might be eligible. 

This information should have meaning not only 
in its application to everyday. work, but in 
assessing progress as a whole, and how far. the 
various legislative measures have been imple- 
mented to achieve the objects for which they 
were designed. 

By way of example, a home teacher will be 
familiar with the arrangements that can be 
made for the treatment of ophthalmia neonatorum 
and for the prevention of blindness generally ; 
for the early ascertainment of new cases of 
blindness ; for the accommodation of solitary blind 
persons unable adequately to care for themselves ; 
for employment and for social contacts. . Can 
these be related to the area in which the home 
teacher is working in such a way as to deter- 
mine how far they are being effective, how they 
could be improved and how they are comparable 
in results with other areas. 

This kind of test can be applied to all the blind 
welfare services and will indicate to what extent 
essential requirements are being met, and what 
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remains to be done to ensure security and 
reasonable comfort for the blind people. 

Although the main preoccupation must of 
necessity be adequate means of living, the Blind 
Persons Acts would have failed in their purpose 
if all other considerations were relegated to a 
sphere of comparative unimportance. Oppor- 
tunities for occupation, from the simplest domestic 
or part-time work to full-time employment, are 
essential as giving expression to the will to over- 
come handicaps and lead a normal life. 

Special problems are so many and so individual 
that it requires a flexible and practical mind, 
combined with sympathy, to cope with them, and 
by so doing point the way to future reforms. In 
such experiences, and the services developed as 
a result of them, 1s embodied what is meant by 
social welfare. 
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CuHapTeR XVI 


THE BLIND UNDER -THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT ACT, 1929 


By J. M. RITCHIE, M.A., Ph.D. 


HE chapter which describes the machinery 
of the blind world as it. was before the 
passing of the Local Government Act of 1929, 
has been retained as Mr. Macgregor wrote 
it, subject to. a few minor alterations. The 
method by which grants are now payable has 
changed, but much of the chapter remains valid 
and the rest still claims its place as a historical 
document. 

The Local Government Act was not designed, 
as was the Act of 1920, with special reference to 
the blind. It was intended as a reform in local 
government and in the financial relations between 
the Exchequer and local authorities. The wide 
scope of its provisions is indicated by its long 
title. It is “An Act to amend the law relating 
to the administration of poor relief, registration 
of births, deaths, and marriages, highways, town 
planning and local government; to extend the 
application of the Rating and Valuation (Appor- 
tionment) Act, 1928, to hereditaments in which 
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no persons are employed; to grant complete or 
partial relief from rates in the case of the here- 
ditaments to which that Act applies; to discon-. 
tinue certain grants from the Exchequer and 
provide other grants in lieu thereof; and for 
purposes consequential on the matters aforesaid.” 

~The change in financial arrangements brought 
about by the Act meant the abolition of the 
grant system instituted in 1919. From 1930 
grants have been paid to the voluntary agency 
by the local authority on behalf of whose blind 
the agency makes some provision. @ block grant 
is paid by the Exchequer to each authority in 
respect of the services it conducts and out of 
this the amounts to voluntary agencies for 
the blind are made. The Ministry’s scheme is 
issued in pursuance of Section 102 of the Act, 
which runs as follows: “ The Minister shall 
before the beginning of each fixed grant period 
after consultation with the county and county 
borough councils concerned or with the associa- 
tions representing those councils make a scheme 
providing for payment of contributions to such 
amounts as may be specified in the scheme to 
any voluntary association which provides services 
for the welfare of the blind by the councils of 
counties and county boroughs in which are resi- 
dent blind persons for whose benefit those services 
are provided.” 

The first scheme was published in March, 1930, 
and governed by grants in respect of the three 
years 1930-31, 1931-32 and 1932-33. The second 
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scheme, published in March, 1933, dealts with the 
period 1933-37. Its full title is “ Scheme made 
by the Minister of Health under Section 102 (1) 
of the Local Government Act, 1929, for the 
payment of contributions by the councils of 
counties and county boroughs to voluntary 
associations providing services for the welfare of 
blind persons.” It explains that the authorities 
shall pay to the voluntary agencies the sums set 
out in the schedule in equal quarterly instalments. 

The scheme also states several conditions which 
must be complied with. First, the local authority 
must be satisfied that the work of the agency is 
efficient and for this purpose shall have the right 
of inspection, and, second, no alteration of ser- 
vice should be made without the consent of the 
authority and if there is a reduction of service 
there will be a corresponding reduction of grant. 

The first scheme was accompanied by a circular 
(No. 1086) which gave additional explanatory 
notes and advised the local authorities on the 
carrying out of the duties with regard to blind 
welfare which devolved upon them as a con- 
sequence of the Act. 

With regard to inspection, it pointed out that 
the detailed supervision which the Ministry had 
exercised through its inspectors would cease on 
the 31st March, 1930, and that it would be for the 
local authorities to satisfy themselves as to the 
efficiency of the services provided by the agencies 
to which they are required to contribute. The 
Inspectors of the Ministry were to be retained, 
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however, and the circular went on to state: 
“Tt will be necessary for the Minister to be 
satished from time to time as to the efficiency 
and progress of the arrangements made in each 
area for the welfare of the blind, and for this 
purpose he will cause an inspection to be made 
of these arrangements during each fixed grant 
period.” 

The local authorities were reminded that it was 
within their power to make contributions to 
voluntary agencies in excess of those set out in 
the schedule. This is an important point, and 
it is interesting to note that many of the more 
progressive authorities now pay their contribu- 
tions on the lines laid down by the Ministry in 
its Grant Regulations, 1919, but on a more liberal 
scale. 

The circular which accompanied the second 
scheme in March, 1933, was numbered 1306 and 
contained little additional information with which 
a home teacher need be familiar. 

It will have been noted that one of the main 
purposes of the Local Government Act was the 
reform of the machinery for the administration 
of the Poor Law. 


CHAPTER XVII 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


HE following list contains the names of Acts 

of Parliament useful to the social worker 
generally, in addition to those Acts which are 
specifically concerned with the blind. It also 
gives the titles of Circulars issued by the Ministry 
of Health, and other publications of various 
kinds that may be of help to the home teacher. 
The text-books required for the teaching of 
pastime occupations are not included here, as they 
have already been given in the chapter on that 
subject, but there is a note on the books useful 
in the teaching of Braille and Moon. Acts of 
Parliament, Circulars, and Government Reports 
are obtainable at H.M. Stationery Offices. 


Acts or PARLIAMENT— 

Blind Persons Act, 1920. ld. 

Blind Persons Act 1938. 

Blind Voters Act, 1933. 

Education Act, 1921. 2/-. 

Local Government Act, 1929. 3/-. 

National Health Insurance Act, 1924. 4/-. 

Old Age Pensions Act, 1919 (1d.); 124 2d.); 
1930 (3d.). 

Public Health Act, 1925, 1/-. 

Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory 
Pensions Act, 1925. 1/-. 

Wireless Telegraphy (Blind Persons Facilities) Act, 
1926. 3d. 

National Health Insurance Act, 1936. 
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Contributory Pensions (Voluntary Contributors) Act, 


Old Age Pensions Act, 1936. 
Ministry oF Heatta Crrcutars— 


1919. 
1920. 


1921. 
1923. 
1926. 
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1930. 


1932. 


1933. 


1936. 
1937. 


Circular 7 B.D.—Deéals with grants for blind 
welfare services. Price 3d. 

Circular 155.—Addressed to local authorities 
and draws attention to provisions of Blind 
Persons Act. 

Circular 195.—Addressed to local authorities; 
relates to payment of grants to voluntary 
agencies. 

Circular 262.—Forms of Accounts for approved 
agencies. Price. 3d. 

Circular 387.—Addressed to local authorities 
and voluntary agencies. Deals with co- 
operation between training and employing 
agencies. 

Circular 681.—Addressed to local authorities 
and voluntary agencies. Deals with train- 
ing and employment and definition of 
blindness. 

Circular 780.—Addressed to local authorities 
and voluntary agencies, and dealing with 
definition of blindness. 

Circular 1086.—Addressed to local authorities 
and dealing with the Local Government 
Act. With it is enclosed a scheme for the 
payment of contributions by _ local 
authorities to voluntary associations pro- 
viding blind welfare services. 

Circular 1281.—Addressed to local authorities 
and enclosing a memorandum containing 
extracts relating to the work of local 
authorities. : 

Circular 1306.—Addressed to local authorities 
and voluntary associations, and enclosing 
a copy of the Welfare of the Blind (Con- 
tributions) Scheme, 1933. 

Circular 1355.—Addressed to local authorities 
and voluntary associations, and dealing 
with the certification of blindness. Price 
1d. 

Circular 1367.—Accompanies Home Office 
note on Blind Voters Act, 1933. Price 1d. 


- Cireular 1520.—Certification of blindness; 


standard illumination of types. 
Circular 1596.—Notification and treatment of 
ophthalmia neonatorum. 
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Circular 1605.—Local Government Act; 
Welfare of Blind Persons. 

Circular 1621.—Prevention of Blindness. 
1938.—Circular 1681.—Blind Persons Bill. 
1944,—Disabled Persons {Employment) Act. 
1944.—Edueation Act. 


The Reports on Certification of Blindness and 
Ascertainment of Causes of Blindness and on 
Hereditary Blindness, issued by the Prevention of 
Blindness Committee, are not now obtainable. 


Teaching of Braille and Moon 
The following books are all published by the 
National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1. :— 


MEMORANDA ISSUED BY MINISTRY OF HEALTH— 


1922. Memo 64/B.D.—On augmentation of wages. 
Price 2d. 

1932. Memo 162/B.D.—On treatment of difficult 
cases, registration of children under school 
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age. 


OrHeR PuBLICATIONS— 

Causes and Prevention of Blindness (Departmental 
Committee’s Report). 4/-. 

Certification of Blindness and Ascertainment of 
Causes of Blindness. Report by Prevention of 
Blindness Committee, obtainable from the Secre- 
tary, 66 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. | 

Chronological Survey of Work for the Blind (H. 
Wagg). Published by National Institute for the 
Blind. Price 5/- (2/6 per copy for 2 or more 
copies). ; 

Concerning the Blind (J. M. Ritchie). | Published 
by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. Price 7/6. 

Hereditary Blindness. Report by Prevention of 
Blindness Committee, and obtainable from the 
Secretary, 66 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


League of Nations Report on the Welfare of the 
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Blind (1929). Published by Messrs. Constable, 
Orange Street, London, W.C.2. | Price 10/6. 


National Institute for the Blind Bulletins— 
Employment of the Blind. 3d. 

- Museums and the Blind. 34d. 
Gardening for the Blind. 3d. 
Handbook on the Deaf-Blind. 6d. 
Basket-making for the Blind. 6d. 
Care of the Blind Baby. 3d. 
History of Blind Welfare in England and 

Wales. 6d. 

Directory of Agencies for the Blind. Published by 
the National Instiute for the Blind. Price 2/-. 
World Conference on the Work of the Blind (1931). 
Published by the American Foundation for the 

Blind, 125 East 4th Street, New York. $5. 
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Ministry OF HEALTH— 

Reports of the Advisory Committee on the Welfare 
of the Blind. 1-12. 

Handbook on the Welfare of the Blind in England 
and Wales. 1/-. 

Report of the Sub-Committee of the Advisory 
Committee on the Unemployable Blind, 1935. 6d. 

Report of the Sub-Committee of the Advisory 
Committee on Home Teaching, 1937. 3d. 


The Education of the Blind: Report of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the College of Teachers of the Blind and 
National Institute for the Blind. Special price to 
workers for the blind. 2/6. 


Local Authorities and the Welfare of the Blind (L. 
Richmond), published by the Law and Local Govern- 
ment Publications Ltd. 5/-. 


The Law Relating to the Blind (P. Skottowe), published 
by Butterworth & Co., price 7/6. 


The following additional National Institute 


for the Blind Bulletins have been published :— 


9. Blind University Graduates. 6d. 

10. Massage as a Profession for the Blind. 6d. 
11. Games for the Blind. 6d. 

12. How the newly blind may be helped. 1. 
13. The deaf-blind. 1/-. 
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BrRAILLE— 
Braille Primer (Revised by the National Uniform 
Type Committee, 1931). 1/6. 
The Braille Primer. Revised Edition 1933, now 
costs 2/- net. 
Standard English Braille. 2d. 
How to Learn to Read. 1/9. 

Training the Fingers to Feel Braille (Ainsworth). 1/- 
Braille Reading Simplified (Ainsworth). Sequel to 
Training the Fingers to Feel Braille. 1/-. 

Book of Simple Contractions. 9d. 

Oe and Abbreviations in Column Form. 
Od. 

Short Stories for Adult Readers (Bradfield). 9/6. 


Three new Braille Readers are now obtainable, 
which introduce the contractions by gradual 
stages. They are— 


Braille Reader j Rea te ss 
Braille Reader If. 4d. 
Braille Reader III. 5d. 


Moon— 

Moon made Easy (Bradfield). Including Alphabet - 
Card, Finger Exercise Card, Graduated Exercises, 
etc. Per set 6d. 
Contents can also be obtained separately, from 1d. 
upwards. 

The Moon System of Embossed Reading. 6d. 

A Key to Braille in Moon. 1/-. 

Tales for Adults in Short Words (Bradfield). 
First Series, 5 parts, 4d. per part. 
Second, Third and Fourth Series, 1/ -each. 


Other publications as given in the Home Teaching 
Examination Syllabus. 


REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE 
BLIND 


These are— 


The Southern Regional Association for the Blind, 
14, Howick Place, London, S.W.1 

The Northern Counties Association for the Blind, 
17, Blenheim Terrace, Leeds. 

The Western Counties ‘Association for the Blind, 
4, Powderham Road, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 
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The Wales and Monmouthshire Regional Council for 
the Blind, 
12, Clifton Place, Newport, Mon. 


There is also in Scotland :— 


The Scottish National Federation for the Welfare 
of the Blind, 
173a, Union Street, Aberdeen. 


and in Fire and Northern Ireland :— 
The Blind Welfare Association for Northern 
Ireland, 
6, Howard Street, Belfast. 
The National Council for the Blind of Ireland, 
11, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 

The Southern Regional Association and The 
Northern Association for the Blind are prepared 
to lend authorised students’ documents and 
books referred to in this Handbook. 

Particulars of Training Courses for Home 
Teachers conducted by the Southern Regional 
Association for the Blind and the Northern 
Counties Association may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Assocation con- 
cerned. 
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